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Music and the Common Man 
BY 


MOORE DARLING 


IF we are to avoid barking up a whole forest of wrong trees, those of us who 
believe that music should be an essential part of living, and hope to persuade 
the common man to share our belief, must have clear minds as to the difference 
between enjoyment and appreciation. Thus it is unlikely that anyone who 
loves beauty could look at a Cezanne landscape, a McBey etching, or say 
Turner’s “Norham Castle” without enjoyment. Between that and full 
appreciation lies a gap only to be bridged by knowledge, and it is usually so 
that on the initial enjoyment will turn one’s willingness to make the necessary 
effort on which appreciation (and of course increased enjoyment) will depend. 
In all art forms there are cases where, in the later developments of the art, it 
is almost impossible to enjoy at all unless you have learnt to appreciate, which 
suggests that, whether in music, painting, sculpture, or letters, the tyro must 
be educated by what he can enjoy, the breadth of that enjoyment widening as 
experience deepens. Try and wean that tyro on Scriabin, Picasso, Epstein, 
or James Joyce, and he’ll probably decide that there’s “nothing to it”. This 
seems to me to lie at the very root of the issue of music and the common man. 
Maybe the thing can best be seen objectively. Listen— 
“O who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking, on the Frosty Caucasus, 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast.” 

(Richard II) 
Even to the aesthetically half-developed that is at least grand resounding 
stuff. Add even a little knowledge, and the enjoyment begins to be apprecia- 
tion, when the originality and aptness of the metaphor is grasped. But when 
to this you put a sense of the perfect sound pattern of the words as well of the 
fact that Shakespeare tossed off such things almost casually and in lavish 
profusion, you get the appreciation which has grown from enjoyment, due to 
ever increasing critical equipment. So it is, it seems to me, in all the arts. 
Having created a basis from which to think out the question of music and 

the common man, let us examine the not-uncommon mistake of the keen 
musician that the masses have only to hear, or may be to go on hearing, first- 
class music, to grow to love it. Writing as a newly and only imperfectly 
converted musical heathen (having come to it last of all the Arts), I am quite 
sure that that is not true. For the “born” musician it is not easy to get into 
the skin of the non-musical, and most difficult to believe that anyone who 
really tries can fail to realize the beauty of great music. Yet, more and more 
I come to see that an enormous lot turns on what sort of great music is pre- 
sented to the neophyte. If it be such as can be enjoyed without being very 
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much appreciated, good, but if you begin with fine music which depends 
greatly for its enjoyment on some degree of musical sophistication, the result 
will probably be that the hearer will say sadly ‘I never could appreciate 
classical music’. 

The foundation of work in spreading our musical gospel must be laid in the 
schools, and the difficulties are almost terrifying. We need to convert parents 
and head teachers. We need a very different type of teacher from those who, 
with a few grand exceptions, are now the normal. We have to kill the idea 
that music is a drawing room accomplishment—“Young ladies are taught 
music, ball-room dancing, deportment, calisthenics, and the use of the 
Globes’. Ina word, music must be a vital and integral part of education, and 
neither a fad nor an extra. Then, children must spend much more time listen- 
ing to music than either in learning to play or being directly taught to appre- 
ciate, so that a good gramophone and a decent library of records should be 
looked on as essential equipment. Even so, while listening to music in school 
should be normal, it is equally important that children should also hear what- 
ever first-class music is available outside the school building, though the day 
may come when the great artist and a first-class orchestra will consider a visit 
to city or town incomplete unless they have given a special performance for 
the school children. All this is not to say that we needn’t teach as many 
children as possible to play or sing, but only to insist that for the great majority 
of children it is infinitely more important that they should learn to listen. 
At the moment, most children who “‘learn”’ the violin or the piano do so because 
their parents wish it. One certain result of guided listening would be that we 
should have far more children who wanted to learn to play and sing, which 
again would mean an increase in instructed listeners. It seems to me that in 
any nation this virtuous circle must be created before that nation is really 
musical. 

All this presupposes that the whole status of music teachers must be 
altered. Instead of being taken out of their academic limbo once a year, and 
dusted in readiness for Speech Day, our teachers of music must be key members 
of the staff. What a revolution could be accomplished if musical ability were 
raised to a position of importance parallel with that of the old Blue who teaches 
the boys to play cricket, or the games mistress who played lacrosse for Lanca- 
shire! Of course it works both ways, t.e. the personnel must be of such personal 
and artistic tonnage as to balance their status. I know that it is asking for the 
moon, but even more than in any other branch of education we need artists 
who are also apostles, and we should get more of them if they were lifted from 
the treadmill of juvenile five-finger exercises and given their real job of in- 
fecting youth with the music virus. 

Next in importance to music in schools, to-day and probably for years to 
come, is music in camps, for there lies either a great gap in, or a vast oppor- 
tunity for the nation’s cultural development. The root of the matter here 
seems to lie in the use of what Communists call the cell technique. Individual 
musicians must see themselves as nuclei round which a body can coalesce— 
a body of the musically minded. That it can be done is proved by the fact 
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that it has been done. In a big camp there are usually enough professional 
musicians to keep things going by Music Clubs, Concerts, Musical Brains 
Trusts and so on, ever remembering the resources of ENSA. In small areas 
the odd man who loves music must scour the locality in order to make touch 
with like-minded folk. It is not impossible to progress from the community 
sing-song to listening either to the wireless or gramophone records. It may 
even be that a small military unit brings real music to an otherwise torpid 
locality. The Brains Trust technique is still only half apprehended, but my 
own experience suggests that in music as well as in other Brains Trusts, the 
interest of those to whom we often unkindly refer as the half-baked, turns 
largely on the ability of the Question Master to prod their attention by apt 
and amusing summary, by intimate quip and joke, by making the whole thing 
afamily party. Build up a band, form a choir, in big camps agitate for musical 
books in library and information room. Above all keep alive the musical soul 
of keen musicians in camp, not forgetting to find opportunity for exercising 
their trained fingers. 

The first call, musically, in every district near a camp, is that we take care 
that everyone who can play has a piano or organ on which, and a local orchestra 
with which, to play. Correspondingly the man or woman who can sing must 
(and can) be given opportunities todo so. Here churches and church organists 
can be of immense help—especially if they remember that there are no sects 
in music. 

In many, maybe in most villages we have virgin soil to till, for even the 
village fiddler has nearly everywhere passed out. The main hope lies in the 
schools, but even that will not carry us far if, after leaving school, a line is 
ruled under musical development because the boy or girl has walked out of a 
garden into a cultural desert. Here again what has been said of the cell- 
technique applies with full force. Let the enthusiast who means to bring real 
music to a village begin low, and inject the real stuff in small and very carefully 
selected doses. A small choral society may well be persuaded to make a break 
at its meetings, and listen for half an hour to gramophone records, first of choral 
works, instrumental music being slipped in as time goes on. Here again the 
human desire for self expression must be recognized and used, for regular 
meetings to play in a string quartet, or sing in a choir, or perform in a dramatic 
society, will breed a desire to listen to great music played by great artists. 
If such a movement as this rescues our village church choirs from the mass of 
musical garbage which they all too often learn in the way of settings and 
anthems, much will have been accomplished, for it is possible for a village 
choir which has been a living artistic offence to become the place’s musical 
nucleus. We have to kill the ridiculous myth that good music is always 
difficult and usually dull, and there is no better place from which the attack 
may be made than the village choir. It is a great advantage if the lead can 
be given in a village by a person or persons indigenous to the place, for the 
villager is apt to fight shy of the “‘arty’’ person (especially of the feminine 
gender) who settles down in the country and utterly fails to be of it. 

It is when we come to towns and cities that it seems to me we are likely 
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to find it easier up to a point, and very difficult when that point is reached, 
to make direct propaganda. Fairly soon people sift themselves into those who 
say “I’m not musical, but I know what I like’’, and the others who hear, in 
music, “things for which it is impossible to find words”, and if we are not 
careful we shall tend to leave the first group to its own Philistine devices and 
cater solely for the second and minority section. It would seem that when full 
play has been given to educational work in schools (much easier in large 
centres than in small areas) our efforts should be directed down three main 
lines. 

1. There are usually many more musicians in a big town or city than its 
musical leaders wot of. It is not impossible to get them to a meeting to 
discuss the musical possibilities of that area, especially if someone with a 
name will give a lead. As at a conference one later splits the mass into 
discussion groups, so let your meeting divide into area groups to plan say 
a winter’s musical activity for that area. If we can organize a city in- 
wards for political propaganda, it is surely possible todo the same for music. 
Low, middle, and highbrow could all be cared for, and I have a vision of 
a dozen or so string quartets or trios meeting at each others’ houses to 
play, discuss, and expound to invited guests. It is done already, but 
unorganized and unco-ordinated, and if the present private and sporadic 
effort could be linked up it would be an immense educative Force. In- 
cidentally, I believe that musicians are of the opinion that an orchestra 
is “easier on” the musically ignorant than a string quartet. That was 
emphatically not true in my own case, for I got exquisite satisfaction 
from chamber music, at a time when a symphony orchestra merely 
bewildered me. 


2. At intervals let your musical leaders plan a programme ad hoc to the 
lower-middle-brow. There need be no compromise with second-rate 
music, but the programme should be built up from those classics which 
can be enjoyed even if the listener has little power of appreciation. It is 
true that inertia may result in many listeners remaining permanently 
in the lower-middle-brow class, but I believe that a solid minority would 
develop sharpened appreciation, leading to a demand to be led into a 
wider field. Certainly I am convinced that some such plan as this is an 
essential cog in the machinery for national musical development. 


3. Of course every town of any size should have its Master of Music, and 
equally of course his function should not be limited to organ recitals. 
(I hold such violent and heretical views on the part played by the prosti- 
tution of the organ in the sorry tale of our national wallowing in musical 
mire that I forebear stating them—for the present!) Certainly your 
Music Master must play, and even play the organ, but his function must 
go much further than that. He should lead, evangelize, organize. He 
should speak and write. He should be a veritable apostle. If, as is 
certain, we are told that such men, if they exist at all, are very few in 
number, is not the answer that for generations we have broken the hearts 
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of our actual and potential musicians, and that the reason why the supply 
is short is because there has been no demand? Demand would create 
supply, and it is to our musical shame that it has not already done so. 


In this short sketch the question of subsidizing music in general and an 
opera house in particular has been deliberately omitted for two reasons. First, 
to do it justice needs more than all the space I’ve got ; and second, if some such 
machinery as is envisaged began to roll, the subsidy and national opera house 
issues would be swept up on the way, and would settle themselves, for they are 
not a thing apart, but are inextricably linked up with our main consideration. 

What has been said must not be taken as inclusive, final, a blue print of our 
musical future, but as no more than the thinking aloud of one who, late in life, 
is just beginning to hear what music has to say, whose conversion is recent 
history, and who, maybe, sees fairly clearly the process behind that conversion. 
“With a great sum bought I this freedom”, says the centurion, to which Paul 
proudly (arrogantly?) replies, ““But I was free born”. Maybe the musical 
free-born find it difficult to realize the price that has to be paid by the musical 
heathen—the price in humility, patience, and effort. That is why such an 
article as this is not unsuited to the pen of one not freeborn. 

In order to knit up the practical proposals and provide them with a fairly 
complete background it may be well to analyse the steps by which at least some 
men find ultimate beauty in what was once little more than a noise. 


1. You become sensible that sounds can be beautiful. There is no particular 
reason, and you are incapable of analysis. You just know that the 
music is lovely and you want to hear it again. You note that repetition 
increases emotional reaction, which means that there are the dawnings of 
appreciation. 

2. Then you find that certain music is exciting. The reaction is not the 
same as in (1) for fear, resentment, frustration, and so on may be among 
the products of the impact of the exciting sound. In time you realize 
that you are sharing a mood, the mood of the composer. 


3. Next, in certain great music, to beauty and a mood is added a message. 
The music says things, and you, who once were deaf, can now hear. 
This may come late, and never in the full measure granted to the born 
musician. 


4. Not separate from the first three reactions, but developing behind and 
through them is the sense of something being built, sometimes strong 
and certain, often doomed to remain incomplete. In the greatest music 
the end is in the beginning for it has the grandeur of inevitability. 


5. Late on in your Pilgrim’s Progress (at any rate for me) is the sense of a 
pattern being woven. Sometimes the pattern only hints at loveliness, 
and sometimes it gets itself lost, and here again it seems to me that the 
test of greatness is inevitability. Either the pattern completes itself 
perfectly, or it was evident from the start that for that pattern there was 
no completion. Because, in visual art, it is the line drawing that says 
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most to me, so in music it is the pattern I can see most plainly, or shall it 
be said less dimly. Probably a man with a passion for colour or form 
would react differently. 


The issues are immense, for music is one of the main weapons with which 
to fight materialism, that disease which may yet cause the death of Western 
civilization. ‘“When through the thick veil of our flesh that ultimate reality 
which is beauty is able to force a way; when we hear and know things which it 
is impossible for a man to put into words; when from perception of whatsoever 
things are true we have risen to sensibility of whatsoever things are lovely, we 
have verily and indeed been in the presence of God.” 

That is not to mix up music with morals but to link it to Reality. 





Review of Music 


Tadeusz Jarecki. Tvio ; Fugato e Aria for piano, violin and cello (or viola). (Chester.) 
7s. 6d. 


Arthur Lourié. Dithyrambes for flute solo. (Schirmer.) 3s. 
William Alwyn. Divertimento for flute solo. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 3s. 


The Jarecki Trio, ‘‘issued under the auspices of the Polish Musicians of London’’, is an 
early work first performed in Dresden more than thirty years ago and numbered Op. 11. 
To be frank, it bears the mark of period rather than of a personality. It is a competent, 
musicianly little work dating from the heyday of Skryabin and Richard Strauss, when 
music was not afraid of being thought rhetorical. Its form is novel: a Jento aria framed by 
an allegro agitato which precedes and follows it. But there is little else novel about it. 

That at least cannot be said of the two sets of pieces for unaccompanied flute. Other 
composers have written for flute solo but few have set themselves such problems as Mr. 
Lourié and Mr. Alwyn. Their problems are quite different in nature, Mr. Lourié’s being 
poetic, Mr. Alwyn’s purely musical, but both have provided flautists with some amusing 
and difficult technical studies. Despite his name, Mr. Lourié is a Russian—a Russian who 
while still in his twenties was first thrown up by the Revolution to a position of consider- 
able eminence and then thrown out by it; since 1921 he has lived first in France, then in the 
United States. He has always been an advanced modernist—in contemporary Russia 
they would call him a Formalist—worshipping in turn Debussy and Skryabin, Schénberg 
and Stravinsky, and in these three Dithyrambes one recognizes a good many stylistic 
traits that have been acquired at their shrines. The Dithyrambes are concerned with 
Minoan Crete and attempt to depict ‘“‘The Honey Sacrifice’, ‘‘Ariadne’s Lament’’ and 
“Labyrinth”; that was Mr. Lourié’s poetic problem, and the best-natured critic in the 
world could hardly assure him that he has solved it. 

Mr. Alwyn’s problem is as different as his idiom from Mr. Lourié’s. He writes in a 
clean, straightforward, largely diatonic style and in the spirit (sometimes very nearly in the 
letter) of the early eighteenth century. In fact the four movements of his Divertimento 
are named “Introduction and Fughetta’’, ‘‘Variations on a Ground Bass’’, ‘“‘“Gavotte and 
Musette”’ and ‘‘Finale alla Gigue’’. And those titles in themselves indicate the nature of 
his problem: he has set out to write a fughetta, a chaconne and a musette (with its 
characteristic drone bass) for a single-line instrument. He has succeeded much better, I 
feel, than Mr. Lourié. Not that his Divertimento has any great musical value or reveals a 
strong creative personality. Yet it is neat, attractive music, not only highly ingenious in 
device (the methods of faking part-writing, by changes of register and so on, are much 
easier to imagine than to carry out in practice) but pleasant to listen to. An artistic tour 
de force is always justified if it comes off; Mr. Alwyn’s does come off. G. A. 











The Harmonia 


CREATOR OF THE MODAL SYSTEM OF ANCIENT GREEK MusIc 
BY 
KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER? 


PART I. WHAT WAS THE HARMONIA? DEMONSTRATION ON A STRING. 
PART 2. THE AULOS AS CREATOR OF THE HARMONIA. 


PART 3. THE HARMONIA AS CREATOR OF THE MODAL SYSTEM OF THE G.C.S. 
AND P.I.S. GREATER COMPLETE SYSTEM AND PERFECT IMMUT- 


ABLE SYSTEM. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
M.D. = Modal Determinant. B-R. = Beating-reed. 
I. of D. = Increment of Distance. Emb. = Embouchure. 
H.S. = Harmonic Series. F.H. = Fingerhole. 
G.C.S. = Greater Complete System. Ext. = Extrusion. 
P.I.S. = Perfect Immutable System. K.S. = Kathleen Schlesinger. 
Mp. = Mouthpiece. Gk.A. = The Greek Aulos, 
D-R. = Double-reed. E.J.. = Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, B.A. 
J.F.M. = Prof. J. F. Mountford. 
INTRODUCTION 


IT is indeed a strange fact that the last four centuries, replete with the study 
and research of scores of brilliant and erudite scholars of several nations, on 
the subject of the Music of Ancient Greece, should have signally failed to arrive 
at any conclusion as to the exact nature of the Greek Harmonia, so that the 
modal system founded upon it has remained a profound mystery to the present 
day. Even through the labours of Helmholtz and Dr. Hugo Riemann, of 
Dr. Rudolf Wagner and others; of Gevaert, Théodore Reinach, A. J. H. 
Vincent; of the masterly triad of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, 
Professors Hoeg, Tillyard and Egon Wellesz, and among others of our 
own distinguished investigators, Monro, Denniston, Mountford, Macran, 
Winnington Ingram and M. I. Henderson, no further agreement on the subject 
was reached after submitting all existing evidence to the most rigorous 
searching and probing. Macran and Winnington Ingram both end on a note 
of despondency, vowing that nothing more could be done! that except for the 
highly improbable advent of an entirely new fact, or factor, nothing would 
ever solve the mystery. 

In the face of the unbelievable and unexpected advent of the impossible 
new fact, not a word of criticism must be levelled at the work of the foregoing 





1Kathleen Schlesinger, ‘‘The Greek Aulos’’. <A study of its Mechanism and of its relation. to 
the Modal system of Ancient Greek Music, followed by a Survey of the Greek Harmoniai in 
Survival or Rebirth in Folk Music. Intr. by Prof. J. F. Mountford. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
36, Essex Street, W.C.2. 
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scholars, for the fact was made manifest by a flash from the blue, while the 
recipient was investigating and testing the harmonic overtones on a string. 

It is possible that lack of success in discovering the clue may have been due 
to the general conviction among musicians, that our modern language of 
music, based upon our major and minor scales of tones and semitones, repre- 
sented the culmination reached in the evolution of a musical idiom. This it 
was in effect, but not quite as understood by them, for our major and minor 
scales are to be found among the Harmoniai. What had been needed was a 
fresh point of departure, at the parting of the ways, in ancient Greece itself; 
the choice lay between the exoteric way of the Aristoxenians—a product of the 
exaltation of the human mind—and the esoteric or hidden way of the 
Harmonists, based on the gift of the Harmonia by the Heavens to Man. 

We are now about to make acquaintance with the new musical fact, and 
to endeavour to answer the query, ‘““What was the Harmonia?”’. 


PART I. ORIGIN OF THE HARMONIA 
WHAT WAS THE HARMONIA? DEMONSTRATION ON A STRING 


The time has now come for the present author to make good certain allusions 
to a forthcoming solution of the mystery of the origin of the Harmonia and of 
the Modal system of Ancient Greek music founded upon it. 

The demonstration of the new musical fact upon which the origin of the 
Harmonia is based will not in any sense supersede or invalidate the findings 
of the many eminent scholars and investigators upon the Aristoxenian ditonal 
scale or upon the scale of tones and semitones. 

The origin and structure of the Harmonia have remained a profound 
mystery for the main body of musicians, theorists and classical scholars, not 
only in Ancient Greece, but also up to the present day. The enigma has in 
fact remained unsolved during the last four centuries or more of research on 
the subject of Greek music. 

On the fateful fourth of August, 1914, while investigating the properties 
and reactions of members of the Harmonic Series on a metre-long psaltery, 
strung with 8 strings tuned in unison to F, there came quite suddenly from the 
blue the discovery of certain new factors in the results obtained, and of their 
significance. The rule under the string was first divided into equal parts by a 
selected number, say twelve, and then the string at the end of the first segment 
(at the right end of the string), on being gently pressed by a finger, duly gave 
out C, the twelfth harmonic, while the whole string was bowed or plucked. 
This is, of course, a matter of common knowledge. Moreover, if all the 
successive segments were likewise rightly stopped, one by one, exactly the same 
resultant harmonic overtone C sounded. 

The next experiment was to place a little wooden bridge of the right height 
under the string, thus stopping it at the end of the first segment. The same C, 
but of a different quality, resulted. Then, moving the bridge down under the 
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string to the second segment, a C an octave lower rang out. Continuing to 
move down to the third segment of the division by 12, the note produced was 
found to be at the interval of a perfect fifth below C, viz. F, but not, be it 
understood, the fifth lower of the whole string of the psaltery tuned to F 
(which would have been Bp), but of C, its twelfth harmonic. This C has now 
become the new fundamental or Arche (apxy) of the reversed series, created on 
the string through the aliquot division by 12. Continuing to slide the bridge 
down under the string, the fourth segment sounded C, the second octave of 
Arche; the fifth segment produced A flat, the major third below; the sixth 
segment gave a repeat of the perfect fifth, an octave lower; the seventh segment 
a Ls (sharpened)—N.B. the seventh harmonic must always form with the 


eighth, an interval of the ratio 8/7—the septimal tone. The eighth segment 
again gave C, a third octave of Arche; the ninth segment produced Bp, a 
whole 9/8 tone below, and the tenth segment was Ab, the minor tone of ratio 
10/9, the lower octave of the fifth segment. The eleventh segment produced 
a b (flattened), the descending harmonic fourth in the reversed series, of 
ratio 11/8 from the Arche C. The twelfth segment brings us back, as second 
octave of the perfect fifth from Arche, to the F of the whole string, thus com- 
pleting the genesis of the modal material of the scale due to the aliquot division 
by 12, which is that of the Phrygian Harmonia. The modal scale itself is 
obtained by ascending, one by one, through the segments. The material 
descends as a gift, the scale ascends by effort towards the goal, to Harmonia, 
step by step. 


Fic. 1.—The scale of the primitive Phrygian 
Harmonia of Determinant 12 on the F string. 


a b Mese # si 


PA | | Racial 
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Ratios Ai MAo 1/9 % 87 % 


Ratios: Mese is ringed, as octave of Arche. 





Thus it is found that the creation of the Harmonia involves two processes: 
(a) a genesis of material, i.e. of notes dependent on an Arche, and proportionally 
related to it, and to one another; (b) of a scale formed by the ascent from the 
fundamental F, segment by segment from grave to acute: the completed 
Harmonia. The segments, numbered as they are obtained in order, one by 
one from Arche, give out notes corresponding proportionally to the aggregate 
number of segments which lie between each of them and the Arche. 

The value or ratio of the segment is expressed as a fraction, having as 
numerator its own number as segment, and as denominator the number of the 
Determinant of the aliquot division (the same for each segment), which for the 
Phrygian Harmonia is 12. 
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12 
The whole string, as differentiated unit in the present example, is a and 


the scale of the Harmonia is gradually built up, segment by segment, in 


: : P Ir 10 9 , 
numerical order of their creation from Arche, oe Bee and so on, until they 


reach the octave at the half of the string on segment 6 and thus produce the 
Harmonia. 
Fic. 2.—Later form of the complete octave scale 


of the Phrygian Harmonia of the aliquot divi- 
sion by Modal Determinant 24. 







Mese 





16 15 (or14) 13 12 


Segments 24 22 20 18 

We pause here to compare these ratios of the first tetrachord of the 

Phrygian Harmonia with those of the Homalon' Diatonic tetrachord of 
I2 _ II _ Io 


Ptolemy, and find that they are identical, viz. = x a x ; , and if the fifth 
be added e 


Athenaeus (c. 230 A.D.), in a chapter on the Harmonia, attributes its 
invention to the Phrygians, ‘““Hanc harmoniam Phryges primi invenerunt 
atque in manus aliis tradiderunt’”. 

A later form of the Phrygian Harmonia, obtained by doubling the Modal 
Determinant to 24, had eight notes to the octave, the septimal third 7/6 having 
been divided. 

The division by eleven must now be carried out, first on the rule under the 
string, and then step by step by means of the movable bridge. The first 
segment of one eleventh of the F string sounds a ‘> t.e. sharpened, as sharp 
harmonic fourth, of the eleventh harmonic overtone, which creates the Arche of 
the new Harmonia of the 11th division, all the notes of which will inevitably 
partake of its characteristic quality of sharpness. Segment 2 produces the lower 


octave of Arche; segment 3, a perfect fifth", below it; segment 4, a second 
deeper octave of Arche b,: segment 5, a major third below é,: segment 


6, ty lower octave of the perfect fifth; segment 7%, id (C doubly sharpened) 
forming with segment 8—the third octave of Arche—the ratio 8/7 of the 
septimal tone; segment 9 sounds an segment I0, &,—the lower octave of 
the major third, of ratio 10/8; and, finally, rz leads us back to the F of the 
whole string, from which the following ascending scale rises to the F, higher 


octave of the string note, at the middle of the string. This is the scale of the 
Dorian Harmonia. 





1 Claudius Ptolemy, Harm. ii Cap. 14; pp. 170-72, ed. Wallis, 1682; and ii Cap. 15, p. 186. 


?Dipnosophi . . . libri XV. Veneto nunc primum é Graeca in Latinum linguam vertentet. 
Lugduni, ap. Seb. Bartolomaei Honorati. MDLVI (p. 796D). 
P Pp 
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All this sharpening on paper—a formidable array of superscript sharps—is a 
bugbear only for the theorists. When played or sung by the primitive 
musician, his ear readily accepts this harmonious succession of intervals— 


Fic. 3.—Primitive Dorian scale of Terpander, of 
M. Determinant eleven on the F string. 
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Parhypate 
Lichanos 
Mese 
Paramese 
Paranete 
Nete 


Hypate Meson 


Fic. 4.—The Primitive Dorian Harmonia, M.D. 11, 
on the C string. 
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strange only to ears that tolerate the greater strangeness of the tempered 
system (which is not visualized)—as many do at the present day when hearing 
the Harmoniai for the first time. 


Fic. 5.—The Dorian Harmonia of Modal Determin- 
ant 22 on the F string. Diatonic octave scale. 
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4 13 12 11 


The Dorian scale of Modal Determinant 11 only gives seven notes to the octave; the M.D. has 
been doubled in order to produce the intermediate notes. The missing note is obtained by 


splitting the septimal third of ratio 7 | 6 
14 13 12 


This is the Dorian Harmonia of the Division by Eleven. Why eleven? 
Because eleven is the only number that could have placed Mese on its acknow- 
ledged position, on the fourth degree of the type-scale. 

At this point the statement of Aristides Quintilianus* concerning the number 
II is appropriate. Aristides, in a discussion on the significance of numbers 
in the Harmonia, among the Ancients, having reached number 10, continues 
thus: ‘‘Of the number eleven there is likewise something to be said, for the 
Tonos (transposition scale), if we rise as far as the first diesis, clearly exhibits 





$de Mus. M., p. 123, lines 16 sqq. 
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the ratio of that name (érwvuyov av’rov doyov)”. Aristides then cites 
number twelve as the most musical of all, because it demonstrates the harmonic 
consonances. 

This is actually the case for the interval between Hypate Meson and 
Parhypate is seen in the diagram to be of ratio 11/10 and this, the present 
author claims, is the earliest form of the Dorian Harmonia, an octave scale of 
seven degrees attributed to Terpander. This is not an isolated use of the ratio 
11/10, for we have already found it in the Phrygian Harmonia, and in its 
analogue, the Homalon Diatonic of Ptolemy. 

Students may begin to feel an uneasy feeling creeping along, elusive as in a 
dream, of something uncanny about to happen, for these newly created scales 
are reminiscent and demonstrate clearly how the power or dynamis of Arche, 
descending through its octaves acts in one of these as Mese; or key-note, here 


b, (on segment four), on the fourth degree of the ascending scale (q.v.)—true 


to its name Mese, the middle note, in the seven-toned Harmonia of Terpander. 
Mese is imbued with the self-same power as Arche, so that “‘by means of the 
Mese the values of the rest of the notes become known; for in what manner 
each of these is related to Mese is apparent”. Good old Euclid‘ knew what he 
was talking about, and so probably did Ps-Aristotle in the Problems, in which 
this power of Mese and of its compelling influence exerted on the intonation of 
the rest of the notes of the Harmonia is likewise insistent, for instance in 
Problem No. 20. ‘“‘Why is it (Ps-Aristotle asks) that if, when the pitch of the 
Mese is subsequently altered, all the other notes sound out of tune when the 
kithara is played, not only is this the case when the Mese itself is played, but 
for the whole melody whereas, when the pitch of the Lichanos or of any one of 
the other notes is altered, either accidentally or purposely, that note alone is 
observed to be out of tune? ” 

This gives an entirely new conception of the keynote, possessed of powers 
foreign to the Tonic in the modern sense, but corresponding in every respect 
with those of the modal keynote. 

In Problem 44 it is expressly stated that the discussion round the Mese 
relates to the ere of the Ancients, having seven notes only between 
Hypate and Nete: ‘“% dr: érraxopda jeav ai apuoviat To madaov’’ and, 
therefore, it may be concluded to the scale of Terpander (K.S., op. cit., p. 183). 

The two Elgin Pipes preserved in the Graeco-Roman Department at the 
British Museum (c. 500 B.c.) have been bored to give that scale from the first 
hole, as will be seen later on. In the same Problem 44, Ps-Aristotle asks, ‘‘Is 
it because, in the case of the whole of the strings, to be in tune consists in the 
notes of the scale being in a definite relation to Mese, which determines the 
tension (racis emendavit Th. Reinach rdgis codices; or order (K.S.)) of each 
one of them, so that the destruction (or loss) of the Mese means loss of the 
responsible basis of the unbroken series. For the Mese alone of those [notes] 
between the extremes is the Arche or first principle.” 

The Dynamis (i.e. Modal Determinant) ascribed by Euclid to Mese is the 





* Eicaywyh M., p. 18, 1. 26-p. 19,1. 4. See also K.S., op. cit., p. 183. 
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inherent proportional value of the keynote in the modal system in relation to 
its tonic (or starting-note) and the Problems of Ps-Aristotle afford further 
evidence of this Dynamis (see also Probl. 25 and 36). 

There is a Mese in each Harmonia, but it has a different Dynamis in each, 
imparted as Modal Determinant by its Arche. Therefore the Mese of these 
Problems is the Dynamic or causative keynote of the Greek Modal system, 
occupying in each Harmonia an individual degree. 


Fic. 6.—The Tonic F as differentiated Unit. 





& | Starting-note or Tonic F 














In the course of Plato’s dialogue between Socrates and Protarchus in the 
Philebus occur the following lines: “Soc. But when you have learned what 
sounds are high and what low, and the number and nature of the intervals and 
their boundaries and proportions (7.e. their ratios, K.S.), and the scales 
(cverjara) which arise out of them, which our ancestors discovered and 
handed down to us who follow, under the name of Harmoniai. .. .”’ This 
passage merely displays a certain knowledge of the Harmonia on Plato’s part, 
archaeological rather than practical, and adds nothing of value to the subject 
under discussion. 

By a process similar to that which gave us the genesis and scale of the 
Phrygian and Dorian Harmoniai, and carried out on the same F string by 
numbers 13, 14, 16, 18, 20, the other members of the seven ancient Harmoniai 
are obtainable, all seven starting from the same fundamental F. Each 
Harmonia, from its Arche as No. I, on the first segment, through genesis by 
its own Determinant Number, thus creates the modal succession of notes and 
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intervals proper to it. Does not this birth of the Harmoniai from a common 
fundamental recall a statement by Aristides, generally acknowledged as a 
first-class puzzle. 

“Accordingly, it is clear that if one takes the first sign first (7.e. the starting 
note or F string), and calls it at different times by the different value (or function 
divayuc POdyyov), the genesis of the Harmonia is made manifest from the 
succession of consecutive sounds.” 

What Aristides suggests here—doubtless quoting from ancient sources— 
is a starting note or tonic common to seven modal scales (which he has called 
Harmoniai (p. 17), distinguished by the ratios of their degrees, which is tanta- 
mount to turning the tonic into a differentiated unit with all its implications. 
The question is how is this to be carried out? What would be the nature of 
the differentiations? and how would the ensuing sequence of sounds, which 
must have consisted of a definite progression conditioned by Mese, reveal the 
genesis of the Harmonia? To work out what is here described by means of 
the ditonal scale or with our modern scale material is an impossibility. But 
the differentiated unit for the Tonic—taken in conjunction with the scales 
obtained from our aliquot divisions by the Modal Determinants proper to each 
of the Harmoniai—supply the clue to the puzzle which is further solved by 
Fig. 6. 

This is but the beginning of the answer to the query, ‘““What was the 
Harmonia?” 7.e. the answer on paper, but how did the ancient musicians come 
upon such an ingenious but complicated process? The first segment on the F 
string, in the ascending series, thus bore in turn the number of the last segment 
in the descending genesis of each Harmonia; this was also the very numeral 
that Arche bore in the Harmonic Series, viz. 11 for the Dorian, 12 for the 
Phrygian, 13 for the Lydian, 14 for the Mixolydian, 16 for the Hypodorian, 
18 for the Hypophrygian, 20 for the Hypolydian, as may be seen in the 
accompanying diagram displaying the seven Archai in position in the Harmonic 


Series. 
Fic. 7.—The Archai of the Seven Harmoniai in 
position in the Harmonic Series on the F string. 

















Fundamental F ~4$1|| 
Hypodorian Arche 
Dorian Arche 
Phrygian Arche 
Lydian Arche 
Mixolydian Arche 
Hypodorian Arche 
Hypophrygian Arche 
Hypolydian Arche 
Dorian Arche 
Phrygian Arche 


It is evident from the Determinants of the seven Harmoniai that many 
intervals of ratios smaller than the 11/10 occur in these scales, and many of 





5 de Mus. M., p. 18, lines 7 sqq. 
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them are to be found in the formulae of Ptolemy’s*® tetrachords such as the 
22/21 in the syntonic chromatic, which bears a strong resemblance to the 
Homalon; the 28/27 in the tetrachords ascribed to Archytas; the 21/20 in 
the Malakon, the 32/31 and 40/39 in the Enharmonic of Didymus and 
Eratosthenes respectively. But even Aristoxenus has a contribution to make, 
for does he not allude in a tirade against the Harmonists—custodians of the 
Harmonia—to their Katapyknosis or close-packed schemes of scales and 
diagrams of 28 consecutive dieses? These successions of small intervals 
Aristoxenus finds “‘unmelodious and of no practical value whatsoever”. He 
fails, however, to state to what use the Harmonists themselves claimed to put 
them, or what the diagrams represented—matter that would have been of 
interest to us. 

All these small intervals provide striking and unimpeachable evidence of 
their origin, and thus unconsciously repudiate any affinity with the G.C.S. or 
P.1.S. of Aristoxenian Theory. 

Some of our readers may feel sceptical about the ability of the Greeks to 
distinguish, measure and use all these small intervals, which, they would say, 
in any case belong only to the realm of theory and have no legitimate use in 
music. 

But is there not such a thing as the physical basis of sound, 7.e. the 
Harmonic Series, which is a reality wherein all these dieses have a place? And 
has not each one of us been absorbing, will-nilly, these very intervals through 
our ears since the day we were born? Absorbing them in every sound 
(although deaf to them consciously) and using them in all the utterances of our 
vocal chords. That they seem strange and unusable is due solely to our own 
shortcomings—to the violence we inflict on our ears—structurally provided 
with the necessary apparatus for the apprehension of simple vibrations of the 
modal material of the Harmonic Series and of its reversal. While the birth 
of the Harmonia proceeds from acute to grave, the scale itself, starting from 
the whole string, rises by proportional degrees as far as the octave at the 
middle of the string. The Harmonia as a scale, ascending from low to high, 
entirely upsets the popular belief that Greek scales were conceived as descend- 
ing, a fallacy originating from the naming of the first note of the Type scale, 
Hypate—+.e. highest, which it actually was as Number, and it may be recalled 
here that this number on Hypate is the one borne by the Arche in the natural 
Harmonic Series. It is, of course, not difficult to imagine how the Ancients 
became aware of the actual phenomenon known as the Harmonic Series in its 
ascending arithmetical progression to infinity, but the reversal of it is quite 
another matter. The former could be heard in their own voices and in the 
songs of birds, in the rustling of the forest trees and in the sound of running 
~waters. How they brought to birth the operation of the reversal of the series 
which occurs when the principle of the arithmetical progression is applied to 
length; how they discovered the scale rising from the string-note remains 
obscure unless we chance to obtain indications from a study of the Aulos. 





* Harm., ii, Cap. 14, pp. 170-72 (ed. Wallis, 1682) and Cap. 15, p. 186. K.S., op. cit., Fig. 33, 
PP- 157 and 154-5. 
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A monochord constructed according to directions,” with a sound-board 
wide enough to take seven different divisions is a desideratum for the demon- 
stration of the principle. Gaudentius (M., p. 14) has recorded the fact that 
Pythagoras divided his monochord string into twelve equal parts. It is 
evident that Gaudentius was not aware of the use Pythagoras made of it; he 
gets no further on the monochord than the consonances, octave, fifth, etc. 

It is known that Pythagoras on his death-bed earnestly exhorted his 
disciples and students to study the monochord (Arist. Q. M., p. 116), “on which 
the extremes existing in music may be absorbed intellectually by means of 
numbers and sensed through the ear’. 

The division by 12 is the one that produces the Phrygian Harmonia, 


already identified with Ptolemy’s Homalon tetrachord, viz., 
II 


and there are records of other divisions by 12, e.g. by Thrasyllus of Rhodes 
(t A.D. 36), quoted by Theon of Smyrna (ed. by Hiller, p. 47). Another from 
Arabian sources is by Safi-ed-Din.® 


II 10.9 


The Homalon formula of Ptolemy of ratios . .- ke 3 is discussed 
II 9 


10 
at great length in a 13th century treatise by Georges Pachymeres® on the Four 
Mathematical Sciences (Quadrivium). The MS. has been edited by A. J. H. 
Vincent with abstracts in French (pp. 507 sqq.). 

Early in the 17th century Michael Praetorius published an illustration of a 
monochord division into 48 equal parts, numbered, with here and there, on 
characteristic members of the series, names of the corresponding notes, correctly 
placed. The division by 48 constitutes precious evidence of the survival of 
the Phrygian Harmonia in the Enharmonic genus. Praetorius does not give 
his promised explanation of the scale, for which he refers to p. 71, merely stating 
that it will be given later “if God will’, apparently the approbation was 
withheld !?° 

To crystallise the foregoing contributions to date, it may be said that the 
Harmonia was an octave scale obtained by the application to“/ength of the 
arithmetical progression known as the Harmonic Series, which causes the 
reversal of the series from acute to grave» the scale results from the ascent, 
step by step, of the latter. Two Harmoniai, the Dorian of Modal Determinants 
Ir and 22, and the Phrygian of Modal Determinants 12 and 24 have been 
traced in use in the Graeco-Roman sources and the existence of the other five 
Harmoniai by implication. The fundamental creative principle responsible 
for the origin and perpetuation of the Harmonia has yet to be revealed. Here 
it is:— 

A passage of extraordinary significance and of supreme importance in view 





7v. K.S., op. cit., pp. 4 and 5, Fig. 1. 

8 Translated by Baron Carra de Vaux, Paris, 1891. Traité des Rapports musicaux ou |’Epitre & 
Scharaf ed-Din, par Safi ed-Din, pp. 16 sqq. 

® Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibl. du Roi, Paris, 1847, Tome XVI, pp. 362-553. 

10 Michael Praetorius, Syntagma Musica. Teil Il, Von den Instrumenten, Wolfenbittel, t618; 
Theatrum Instrumentorum, Taf. XXXIX, ref. p. 71. 
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of its weighty implications is quoted by Plutarch™ from Aristotle (Fr. 43, 
Bekker) ; it has been considered obscure by certain authorities and left entirely 
ignored by others. It contains in germ form the principle responsible for the 
creation of the Harmonia and of the whole Modal system, which is, as we have 
demonstrated, equal measure, or aliquot division, by a specified Determinant 
Number. The quotation is as follows:— 

[§ 226] dri dé ceuvy 4 apuoria Kai Oeidv Tt Kai péeya, ’ApirroréAns 6 TAdtwvos 
TavTi Never: “4 de appovia exriv ovpavia, Thy piow éxovoa Oeiay Kat Kadnv Kai 
daimoviar. 

[§ 228] rerpamepns de THe Suvvaper Tepucvia dvo mecoTnTas Exel, apiOunTiKH TE 
Kal apmovuKkny 

[§ 229] paiverar Te Ta mepy aris Kai Ta meyéOn Kai ai UTEpoxat Kat apiOuov 
kat icoueT piav (ypuocOa add W. and R.) ev yap duct terpaxopdos pvOuigerat 
Ta wedn (Ta uepn Westphal). 

Aristotle, describing the Harmonia as a heaven-sent principle, granted for 
use as the basis of a musical scale, continues thus: ‘“‘The Harmonia is celestial, 
in nature divine, beautiful, marvellous; actually it consists as to value (or 
power duvaue:) of four members (or parts, TetTpauepys) and exhibits two 
means, the Arithmetic and the Harmonic. Its members, magnitudes and 
excesses appear (or are manifest) according to number and equal measure 


(‘oouerpiar).””2 


This passage was only accidentally discovered by the present writer after a 
year or two spent in a vain search for confirmation of her discovery of the 


Harmonia on a string in 1914. The significance of those few words would 
never be realized by anyone who was not already conversant with the origin 
of the Harmonia and of modality, so that Reinach’s bewilderment over the 
meaning of ‘couerpiay is not surprising. 

Even after it had been observed that practically every pipe or flute, made by 
the folk or by primitives from all parts of the world, had equidistant fingerholes, 
the process whereby scales were obtained from them was inexplicable; and 
although these scales when tested on a monochord were found to be in full 
agreement with the results of the division—even then the Aulos did not yield 
its secret in full until The Plan within the Aulos had been revealed (to be 
divulged in due course). The establishment on a solid foundation of equal 
measure as creator of the Harmonia and of Modality was certainly uphill work. 
Thus the Heavens decreed that the divine mystery of the Harmonia should be 
bestowed in equal measure upon men of all races, climes and ages, governed 
only by Number—significant in the quality of each individual’s Arche, as in 
that of the modal scale. It was further ordained that the solution of the 
mystery should be revealed through man’s own breath. In another of his 
works, Aristotle® speaks of the whole heaven having the appearance of a 
Harmonia with a Number. ov ddov ovpavoy appoviay gaciv eiva cat apOpov. 





1 Plutarch de Mus. Ed. Weil and Reinach, p. 92, Cap. 23, §§ 226-230. 

12 Reinach, in his edition with French translation of Plutarch’s de Musica, substitutes yewuerplay 
for icouerpiay which he considers to have no meaning whatever. 

18 De Coelo iii, 1. 
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The four members as to power or value (77 dvvaue:) comprised in the 
Harmonia probably refer to the initials and finals of the two tetrachords, the 
pOdyyot éorwres or fixed notes in the G.C.S. or P.I.S. Aristotle expressly 
states that the two means are the Arithmetic and Harmonic—significantly 
omitting the Geometric because it cannot operate with the Arithmetic or with 
equal measure. The Harmonic Mean implies the relation of the four members 
to the whole and to each other. The Arithmetic implies the arithmetical 
progression of the Harmonic Series from one to infinity, which may operate 
from a grave or an acute fundamental in two opposite directions, thus producing 
scales which belong to widely differing systems. The crux is, of course, the 
mention in the text of the Number coupled with equal measure which implies a 
causative or creative structural process, productive of parts, magnitudes and 
excesses expressed in ratios. Equal measure is likewise implicit in both 
progressions of the Harmonic Series. This has already been demonstrated and 
will be readily understood. 

The two tetrachords into which melodies are said to be rhythmized, or 
ordered, do actually constitute a special attribute of the modal Harmonia, in 
which the operation by the Modal Determinant Number of the aliquot division 
brings to birth, in the course of a natural progression, two individual tetra- 
chords, the second of which is recognized as the first of another of the seven 
Harmoniai, and this was the earliest inception of the Modal System. 

The basic law, out of which grew the Harmoniai and the Modal System, 
seems at first sight to be extraordinarily simple; not so its implications which 
are infinite; in these are to be found the solution of the many difficulties that 
obscure the subject of Greek Music. The basic principle of equal measure does 
in effect produce seven Harmoniai, each having Mese on its characteristic 
degree in the scale; it is, however, necessary to prove that what was inevitably 
produced by the operation of the principle itself was ever actually developed 
by the Greeks into a modal system, into all that the P.I.S. and the Tonoi owed 
to that law. No detailed evidence of that nature is obtainable from Aristotle. 
It exists, nevertheless,“ and proofs are forthcoming. 

What has so far been said concerning the Harmonia could only refer to a 
period at which it had already developed into a Modal System; its origin, 
except for the attribution by Aristotle (in Fr. 43) to Urania, still remained in 
the clouds. All explanations and demonstrations have hitherto been given 
by means of strings, and therefore the existence and use of monochords had 
perforce to be assumed. 


PART II. THE AULOS AS CREATOR OF THE HARMONIA 
ENTER THE AULOS 


The scene is now about to undergo a complete change; the curtain has been 
drawn aside revealing a primitive musician in a cornfield; he has picked up a 
wheat-straw into which he is blowing with a steady, sustained breath; presently 





4 See K.S., op. cit., pp. 170-73, and Chap. V, in which proofs are given in great detail; they are 
derived from Graeco-Roman classics; technical and acoustic sources, together with the results of 
innumerable practical tests. 
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a shout of glee announces a further discovery of a second note, due to a hole 
near the end of the straw, a depredation, no doubt, by an innocent weevil. 
This presumptive happening proved to be the prelude to many other experi- 
ments, for our unsophisticated musician was not content with one hole in his 
straw pipe, and through the instinctive feeling for proportion which seems to 
be the apanage of primitive races all the world over he placed his fingerholes 
at equal distances along the stem of the pipe, which is a common feature in 
pipes and flutes from all parts of the world. These early beginnings of the 
precursors of our modern wind instruments are recorded even among the 
Sumerian and Chaldean folk. A mention of a pipe and its mouthpiece occur 
in a description from a cuneiform tablet of the “Manufacture of the Sacred 
Bull of Bronze’’ beginning with these lines: “‘Seven are the gods, the sons of 
Bel, who is the voice of the Firmament. . . . Ona reed whose head is cut, thou 
shalt press a good reed” (i.e. a good reed mouthpiece, K.S.). By degrees man 
stumbled unawares upon some of the laws governing the vibrations of air, 
e.g. although he spaced his fingerholes at the same distances on pipes of different 
lengths, the notes obtained varied, and he found that he could not reproduce 
one particular sequence that took his fancy on any of the other straws. He 
had unconsciously mastered the factor of equal measure, but its inseparable 
companion—if a Harmonia is to be born—the specific Determinant number had 
been ignored. He did not know that the length of the straw or reed, measured 
from the line of impact on it of his lips, to the open end of the pipe, when 
divided by the distance from centre to centre of the fingerholes, produced the 
number determinant absolutely of that one Harmonia and no other. What 
we may term the Increment of Distance (I. of D.) between the fingerholes 
might vary on ten pipes of different lengths, yet if the same Determinant 
Number of any Harmonia were to be used for the aliquot division on all ten 
pipes, that one Harmonia only would be created on all of them. Quality of 
tone might vary, but the mode of the Harmonia is absolutely dependent on the 
Modal Determinant. It is evident that such reasoned operations are beyond 
the powers of unsophisticated man, since they have eluded the notice of our 
greatest acousticians at the present day. 

Strange as it may seem, a short oat or wheat straw, some 12 or less inches 
long, becomes a primitive musical instrument, complete as it stands: the 
prototype of the oboe of our modern orchestra. 

The end of the straw, which must be severed clear of a knot and as nearly 
cylindrical as possible, on being inserted into the mouth serves as a double-reed 
mouthpiece. The fingerholes should be bored or preferably burnt with a red- 
hot knitting needle, and should not reach much higher than the middle of the 
pipe. The Increment of Distance will of necessity be very small, and perhaps 
rather a squeeze for the fingers to cover. Seven holes will be required to 
obtain an octave Harmonia, for the eighth harmonic overtone is difficult, but 
not impossible, to obtain with this primitive mouthpiece. Yet it is a proven 





15 Bilingual tablet from Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 5 vols., published by the 
Trustees of the Brit. Mus. IV, 23, No. 1, translated by A. N. Sayce. Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, 1887, pp. 495-6. 
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fact that these little instruments were perfected up to a point, not only in 
ancient Greece, but that their use spread to the West through centuries, in 
the train of the evolution of Music; they are found mentioned in the songs of 
troubadours and minstrels as ‘muse de ble’. Chaucer in his turn hasimmortalized 
the ‘“Pypes of grene corn’”’ played by shepherds in Hous of Fame (lib. iii, 1. 134, 
1, 1224 of poem). Shakespeare has glorified the oaten pipe and the pipes of 
com: 
“When shepherds pipe on oaten straws.” 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2, 913. 


“Playing on pipes of corn and versing love to amorous Phillida.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii, 2, 8. 


The present author, moreover, possesses two specimens of the little oaten 
modal pipe, reproductions of originals in the Museum at Helsingfors, made by 
an expert, and presented by Miss Carita Steinbeck. The scale on the pipe is 
the first tetrachord of the Dorian Harmonia of M.D. 11. 


Fic. 8.—Scale of the Oaten pipe of the Finnish 
Folk from the Museum at Helsingfors. 


a: _— 


i i if } 
} 1 I : 3 


© 433-2 512 563-2 625-6 704 














The Harmonia began on the first hole (the A# of the exit was not used) as 
was the rule with primitive pipes. It must be remembered that in those early 
days the scales of the Harmoniai happened on the pipes, they were not there by 
design, but if the fingerholes were equidistant the intonation was correct. 

The mouthpiece of this pipe is in one piece with the pipe; it is of the type 
known as Beating-reed, and is, therefore, the prototype of the Clarinet mouth- 
piece. The Beating-reed (B-R. mp.) mouthpiece is by no means as simple a 
device as one of the primitive double-reed (D-R. mp.) type. This is how the 
B-R. mouthpiece is made: A natural knot is left at the top of the oat straw 
and an incision with a sharp pointed blade is made about half an inch below 
the knot on the face of the straw. The knife or razor blade, laid flat across the 
straw, then raises a narrow strip to form an elastic tongue about 1} to 2 milli- 
metres in width and about 25 to 35 mm. in length, with the hinge towards the 
fingerholes. This vibrating tongue must be most carefully cut with a clean, 
straight edge, for in its pulsations, up and down, it must alternately open and 
tightly close the rectangular opening into the body of the oat straw—the tiniest 
chink left from a jagged edge would mean a dead silence instead of the note 
the piper expected to hear. 

There is a mass of technical and acoustic information that emerges from 
such a study and from experiments with these most engaging and captivating 
primitive mouthpieces, and we shall touch the fringe of the subject on our 
return to it later on. The reactions of these two types of mouthpiece place 





16 K.S,., op. cit., Chaps. II and III, etc. 
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them in two distinct categories. The primitive D-R. mp. is less flexible and 
tractable, and is, therefore, the less musical of the two, but it is reliable. The 
piper holds the mp. vertically with some two inches or more in his mouth. 
The distance at which the lips close upon the straw determines the pitch of 
the note!’ obtained by breathing deeply and relaxing the muscles of the glottis 
(as when one sings a low note). When the straw speaks freely with a full, 
round tone, the true fundamental of the mp. has been discovered. The 
freshly picked wheat or oat straw will usually give a spontaneous response; 
dry stalks years old need a little coaxing, and even soaking, but when once the 
fundamental has been achieved the mp. will remain stable for years. When 
fixed in a reed resonator, in which fingerholes have been bored at equal 
distances, the mp. preserves the integrity of the notes of the scale according to 
ratio. To increase the breath pressure (not compression) at any uncovered 
fingerhole does not alter the pitch of the note in course of production; if the 
D-R. mp. speaks at all through a fingerhole, the intonation is always the same; 
increased pressure merely affects the volume producing an increase of dynamic 
intensity—a crescendo. When the mp. is out of practice, or does not fit the 
pipe closely, the fundamental does not always respond immediately; it may 
even refuse to tackle the higher notes of its compass, thus justifying the 
strictures of Aristoxenus (see further on, Polemic VII). In testing the mp. 
alone, increased breath pressure does not alter pitch either; it is the distance at 
which the lips close upon the straw that is needed to produce a different 
vibrating length and, therefore, to determine the note of the mouthpiece. 
The primitive D-R. mp. is inserted into a reed-pipe at a definite amount of 
extrusion beyond the pipe, consonant with the aliquot division by the Modal 
Determinant of the Harmonia, according to which the fingerholes have been 
placed. The factor of extrusion of the mp. is the agency by means of which a 
change of modality may be brought about almost unperceived by an observer, 
for as the length is measured from exit of the pipe to the line of the lips on the 
mp., to alter the extrusion adds an Increment of Distance, or takes one away. 
The fundamental and its modal succession of intervals, true to the ratios of the 
Harmonia for each fingerhole, are thus obtained and remain correct for many 
years. Harmonics—in moderation—may be produced by squeezing the 
vibrating reed near the tip as Aristotle’ observes in the following passage 
concerning “‘the perfect Auloi (reAeio), for it is clear,” he says, “‘that if anyone 
pinches the Zeuge (fev-yn) the sound becomes sharper and more delicate’. Again, 
another mp., at a different extrusion from the pipe, has the effect, as mentioned 
above, of changing the Modal Determinant, and of thus producing a different 
Harmonia, on the same fundamental or on one of different pitch. Interesting 
instances of this change of modality were carried out by K.S. on one of the 
Elgin Auloi, preserved in the Graeco-Roman Department at the British 





17 Full particulars of the behaviour of these mouthpieces, together with formulae for the 
determination of pitch, may be studied in K.S., op. cit., Chaps. II and III and X. This type of 
mp. is called a double-reed, even when not divided into two blades, because the pressure of the 
lips induces a simultaneous vibration in the two parallel walls of the cylindrical straw. 

18 de audibilibus, p. 804a = in Porphyry, Comm. in Claudius Ptolemy, ed. Diiring, p. 75. 
See also K.S., op. cit., pp. 48 and 130-33 and 272-3, footnote. 
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Museum. This pair of Auloi made of sycamore, the one straight, the other 
slightly curved, constitute a unique piece of evidence of the use of the Harmonia 
in Greece (c. 500 B.C.). Played on a facsimile of the straight specimen by 
means of a primitive D-R. mp. such as we have been discussing, the Dorian 
Harmonia of M.D. 11 and of ratios 11/10, 10/9, 9/8, 8/7, 7/6, viz., the seven- 
toned scale ascribed to Terpander, sounded from hole 1 and the other five 
holes in succession. Several mps. (in the possession of K.S.), inserted at the 
same amount of extrusion from the resonator, have played the scale on a 
fundamental of 128 v.p.s. over a period of many years without variation in 
intonation. The straight Aulos plays with other mps. of the same type, when 
the amount of extrusion is altered, the Phrygian Harmonia of M.D. 12; the 
Lydian of M.D. 13, and the Mixolydian of M.D. 14. Altogether 19 different 
dated tests have been recorded (K.S., op. cit., pp. 413, 415) with 19 different 
mps. on 6 fundamentals besides C, viz., on D20, B12, A27 and G15 (p. 413, 
Table IX). The curved Aulos with mouthpieces of the same type played in 
the Lydian of M.D. 13 and Mixolydian 14. It is this property of the simple 
D-R. mp. that entitles it to be regarded as law-giver and Mode-bringer, because 
it preserves permanently the integrity of the notes of the Harmonia, according 
to the ratio of each fingerhole. Moreover, the D-R. mp. possesses another 
highly significant property characteristic of that type of mp. alone, that of 
speaking freely, when happy in its collaboration with its resonator pipe (and 
when the piper is in good practice) over a compass of a whole octave. Together 
with the Aulos pipe, it is the creator of the Harmonia, both modal tetrachords of 
which it preserves for posterity as long as the pipe remains intact. 

The Beating-reed mp. is more effective musically, but at best it possesses 
only the natural compass of a tetrachord, or at most of a fifth. It could not 
have created the Harmonia, for the piper would have to know the melos of the 
Harmonia before he could be sure of blowing intervals correct in intonation on 
his pipe. It possessed, however, many endearing qualities and properties 
denied to its rival. Owing to its many and varied reactions to the breath of 
the piper, it is difficult to assign a definite pitch to the B-R. mp. when out of 
the resonator; its lowest glottis-note is the nearest guide, but even that may 
vary with different pipers, and at different times with the same piper. When 
in possession of the resonator the B-R. mp. is the absolute master, subject only 
to compression of breath through the muscles of the glottis and to the laws of 
proportion. But the will of the piper himself is paramount over the B-R. mp. 

Although the length of the piece of straw, in which the B-R. tongue or 
glossa has been cut, has no bearing on pitch, the length of the glossa itself, 
combined with its width (as added length) is the significant factor responsible 
for the frequency of the vibrations which are communicated to the air within 
the straw by the pulsations of the glossa against the walls of the aperture. The 
fragility of its structural features tends to endanger its life, so that in a measure 
it deserves a few of the strictures poured contemptuously upon it by 
Aristoxenus in a polemic against the Aulos!® (q.v.). To do justice to the 





19 K.S., op. cit., Polemic VII, given in full in Macran’s translation, with comments and 
corrections by K.S., Chap. II and pp. 196-7. 
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dominant part played by the Aulos in the creation and propagation of the 
Harmonia, more space will have to be allotted to it further on, in order to clear 
up puzzling passages, such as those relating to the feats of Auletes, for instance, 
their movements while playing, which have been described by the opposites 
avao7ay (draw up) and catao7ay (draw down) the Auloi, or their mouthpieces 
(syrinxes), by Aristotle, Aristoxenus and Plutarch. The musical significance 
of the two apparently contradictory movements in diametrically opposed 
directions, both with the same result of sharpening the pitch, may be reconciled 
by a simple explanation of one of the unsuspected attributes and powers with 
which the B-R. mp. alone is endowed. It is this: If the Aulete while playing, 
shortened the vibrating tongue of the B-R. mp., by pressure of his lips, to the 
extent of reducing its length by a third, the pitch of the whole instrument 
instantly rises to the dominant of the fundamental, and the note of each hole, 
as it is opened, sounds a fifth higher. This proceeding may be carried out by 
means of either of two movements by the piper. He is standing holding his 
Aulos in a vertical position in front of him, his lips cover the base or hinge of 
the tongue, his hands are busy fingering the holes, he is playing in a high 
tessitura; suddenly, he throws his head back, thus drawing up the mouthpiece 
(avac7rav), so that his lips press higher on the little tongue or glossa, thus 
shortening its vibrating length and therefore raising the pitch. The spectator 
noticed this drawing up of the pipe or of the mp. (syrinx)*° and its effect of 
raising the pitch, but could not see what was going on inside the piper’s mouth, 
and he therefore did not realize the significance of the movement. The Aulete 
chose this way because, needing a still higher pitch for the melos, he was 
obliged to strain the muscles of the glottis, by means of his upward movement, 
in order to obtain a sufficient compression of air—the whole action being purely 
subconscious. Had the melos required a change to a lower pitch the piper 
would have bent his head! in order to relax the muscles of the glottis, and his 
lips would have remained at the base of the glossa in order to obtain the lower 
notes required. The spectator would only notice the drawing down (xatac7ayr) 
of the instrument. It will be noticed that both these movements of the Aulete 
were due to the demands made on the muscles of the glottis, in order to bring 
the density of the breath stream into line with the altered conditions brought 
into play by the shortening of the glossa, which are now being applied to the 
air cofumn within the pipe, through the opening of fingerholes. It is an 
astonishing fact that the self-same length of the stationary column of air in the 
resonator sounds at one moment F as fundamental, and at the next C, and at 
the same ratio for the notes of the fingerholes—a fifth higher—merely at the 
bidding of the piper, who imposes his will through the mouthpiece. This 
property of the B-R. alone decisively differentiates the two classes of Auloi; 
D-R., ancestors of the oboe; B-R., of the clarinet. This attribute of the Beat- 
ing reed, which had remained undetected through the centuries until revealed 





20 gipry— This word is interpreted by Liddell and Scott (8th Ed.) to mean reed, and also the 
mp. of the Aulos, and this translation has been adopted by the present author, who applies it to 
the B-R. mp. type, as the only one which could accomplish the feats attributed to it. 

#1 These movements of the Aulete and other preparations for a change of modality may be seen 
illustrated on the vase paintings at the British Museum or in K.S., op. cit., on plates Nos. 5—9. 
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by recent innumerable experiments with all kinds of reeds, may be regarded as 
a new musical fact that illuminates the development of musical instruments 
and of our modern scale. 

Let us be clear about this matter: (a) the rise in pitch of the Aulos is due 
solely to the alteration in the length of the glossa—while the width remains 
the same; (4) the drawing up or down observed by the onlooker is due to the 
need for greater compression of breath, which is the affair of the muscles 
controlling the glottis; they are brought into action by the change in the 
position of the Aulete’s head: (a) is a conscious, (0) a subconscious function. 

The second instance mentioned by Plutarch and also by Aristoxenus 
(v. Polemic on the Aulos), though apparently very different from the spectator’s 
point of view, produces the same sensational result on the pitch of the Aulos. 
Here the Aulete holds a pair of Auloi side by side in front of him, and is blowing 
normally with both B-R. mouthpieces in his mouth; when suddently he draws 
the pipes apart at an obtuse angle and grips the mouthpieces with his lips, 
one at each corner of his mouth. What the onlooker does not see is that this 
movement has automatically shortened the glossa of the B-R. inside the 
Aulete’s mouth, which has raised the pitch of the pipes by an interval of one- 
fifth or one octave. This latter is a proven fact, notwithstanding the dictum 
of the theorists, that in closed pipes only harmonics with uneven numbers may 
be produced, but these notes of the B-R. mp. are not harmonics. 

The change from the fundamental chalumeau register of the modern clarinet 
to one sounding the twelfth of the fundamental, and similarly of the following 
notes, brought into play by the opening of the speaker-hole, below the mp. 
joint, has always proved a puzzle. K.S. suggests that the clarinet player 
unconsciously shortens the reed in his mouth by a third of its length—an 
infinitessimal amount on the clarinet reed—just as the ancient Auletes did, 
and thus brings about the same result on the modern clarinet. This shortening 
of the clarinet reed in the mouth—an unconscious action—was somewhat 
reluctantly admitted by our foremost clarinettist. These twelfths are 
generally called harmonics—but they have not the quality of harmonic over- 
tones—they are reedy. There can be no doubt that they, too, are due to the 
shortening of the Beating-reed, a shift which has travelled through the ages with 
the evolving instrument, from the days of the ancient Greek Aulos. Plutarch* 
relates a similar incident concerning Auletes. ‘‘Why is it’”’, he asks, “that 
through the drawing up of the syrinx (mp. of the Aulos) avaowwuevns Tigs 
auptyyos, the Aulos is sharpened in all its notes and through the letting down 
(or reclining «A:vouevys) of the syrinx, the pitch is lowered again?” And 
when one Aulos is brought near to the other, it sounds lower, and when it is 
drawn away it sounds higher? Aristoxenus, in his polemic against the 
Harmonists and the Aulos, mentions these feats of the Auletes, but he in- 
correctly attributes the rise and fall of pitch to a change in the pressure of 
breath; this can only affect one note at any time, not the whole instrument. 





Charles Draper. See K.S., op. cit., pp. 118-19. 
% Plut., Non posse suaviter, Cap. XIII, p. 1096B, and de Mus., ed. Weil and Reinach, § 195, note. 
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It is, as we have seen, the reduction in the length of the B-R. tongue, which is a 
conscious and deliberate act of the Aulete, that produces the rise in pitch. 
There is an interesting illustration of the part played by the muscles of the 
glottis, in producing a rise in pitch, to be seen in a bas-relief from Herculaneum™ 
depicting Bacchic revels, with a faun playing on double Auloi; drawn out at 
the corners of his mouth. The sculptor was evidently quite familiar with the 
psychological reactions of larynx and glottis in relation to music of a high 
tessitura, for he has displayed the muscles in the faun’s throat highly strained. 


CREATION OF OUR MODERN MAJorR SCALE 


The property of the B-R. mp. of giving an immediate response to the 
shortening of the vibrating tongue by one-third, which, as we have seen, results 
in the rise to the dominant of the fundamental and notes of the fingerholes, has 
resulted in the creation of our major scale out of the Hypolydian Harmonia. 
The Modal Determinant of the Hypolydian Harmonia is 20, therefore in an 
Aulos having three fingerholes bored at equal distances, and having the B-R. 
tongue in normal use, the scheme is as follows :— 

Fic. 9.—Creation of the scale of C major out of the 


Hypolydian Harmonia of M.D. 20 on an Aulos 
with 3 fingerholes. 
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Our major scale thus uses two tetrachords of ratios 20/18 x 18/16 x 16/15 from the 
Hypolydian, omitting its second tetrachord, 13/12 x 12/11 X I1/Io. 


The first tetrachord of the Hypolydian Harmonia is identical with the 
second of our major scale in just intonation, and differs from the first only in 
the relative position of the two tones major 9/8, minor 10/9. 

The Harmonia, according to its modal genesis, consists of two different 
tetrachords, each belonging to one of the seven Harmoniai, whereas our major 
scale is composed of two tetrachords similar in structure. 

The Phrygian Harmonia gave us our melodic and harmonic minor scales. 


Fic. 10.—The Phrygian Harmonia. 
Primitive Form of M.D. 12. 





Form (a). f b — 

















“ K.S., op. cit., p. 61, pl. VII. The British Museum copy of this bas-relief ‘‘Maenad and 
Satyrs”’ Roma Vecchia is excellent in other a but this copy lacks the tell-tale muscles of 
the faun’s throat. See also p. 111, pl. XIV 
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Later Form with Split Septimal Third 7/6 M.D. 24. 
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Later still by analogy with the Hypophrygian Harmonia, the Phrygian 
Harmonia assumed the form (c). 
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The Aulete playing the Phrygian Harmonia of Form (b) obtains the intermediate note in the 
septimal third by half-closing the last hole of ratio number 6, which produces the note bearing 
number 13, B flattened. 

Ratio number 8 or 16 is always Mese—ringed in the diagrams—in the Harmonia. Ratios 15 
eer 14, following Mese, are always alternatives, being the two-sevenths in the reversed Harmonic 

eries. 


The Primitive Phrygian Harmonia of M.D. 12, ending with the septimal 
third, of ratio 7/6, only produces 7 notes to the octave; and needs an Aulos with 
6fingerholes. The later form of the Phrygian Harmonia, obtained by doubling 
the M.D. to 24, produces the eight-note scale by providing the intermediate 


716 
ratio of the split septimal third 14 | 12 
13 

It will be noticed that in the Harmonia, Mese, whether 8 or 16, always 
marks the beginning of a fresh octave in the modal scale (according to genesis), 
in which the numerals in the arithmetical progression diminish from grave to 
acute, whereas the opposite is the case in the progression of the Harmonic 
series. Thus both our major and minor scales have their origin in the ancient 
Greek Harmonia. The course of their use and development may be traced 
through the centuries even among the Arabs. 

The Harmonia on the Aulos possesses many puzzling properties, a few of 
which may now be discussed, such as the possibility of effecting a change of 
modality on the Aulos. In order to produce the Harmonia, the length from 
exit to the tip of the mp. must, as we now know, be a multiple of the Increment 
of Distance, therefore, it is clear that to add or remove one or more increments 
by a shift of the mouthpiece, or by the use of a different one, must result in a 
change of modality. On paper the fundamental note of the pipe may be 


represented by one or another differentiated unit, such as or pd and yet 
II 24 


in playing the pitch of the fundamental note may remain unaffected by the 
change in length thereby involved. How is it that when hole 1 is uncovered 
the column of air within the pipe may, by one shift of the mp., lose at one time 
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one-eleventh of its length, by another shift bd , in spite of the fact that the 
-4 


position of the fingerholes is a fixture; yet it has been found that three or more 
notes of different pitch may at times issue from the same hole, not fortuitously, 
but as constant members of one or other of the Harmoniai? The length of the 
Increment of Distance is fixed but the ratio of the interval changes in accord- 
ance with the new Modal Determinant, and this strange fact is substantiated 
by the records of several pipes, for instance, pipe Loret xxiii,** played the 
tetrachord 13, 12, 11, 10 of the Lydian Harmonia on its own fundamental A 
13/13; the extrusion of the D-R. mp. N. 32 was then changed, by the addition 
of one increment, so that the M.D. was now 14 and the pipe duly played the 
new tetrachord of ratios 14, 13, 12, 11 faultlessly, and on the same fundamental 
A now 14/14, therefore, as Harmoniai, not species. To make the possibility 
of changing the modality of an Aulos clear, not only on paper, but also through 
the ear, two results of the aliquot division of string or pipe must be recalled. 

(a) The slight impact at a nodal point at the end of any of the segments 
on a string by a delicate touch of the finger, draws forth the Harmonic overtone 
(the same for each segment), corresponding numerically with the Modal 
Determinant of the division. What is the analogue on the pipe? 

(0) In contradistinction to the slight impact on the string an absolute stop 
is effected by means of a movable bridge under the string; on the pipe this is 
carried out through the uncovering of the fingerhole; this produces the note 
of the descending Modal Harmonic Series which corresponds numerically with 
the number of increments of distance between that hole and the tip of the mp. 
The analogue of the bridge is the uncovering of the fingerhole; both start the 
series of vibrations of the note due at that point. On paper that number will 
be found as the numerator of a fraction, the denominator of which bears the 
number of the M.D. in the aliquot division of the Harmonia. Such a change 
of modality on a pipe is highly significant. The reaction of the added incre- 
ment—supplied by the pulling out of the mp.—on the intervals of the Harmonia, 
obtained through the fingerholes is a proportional one. The fundamental note 
of the Aulos, considered as a differentiated unit, undergoes a change in its 


denominator from - to - which likewise brings about a consequent change 
in the ratios of the whole modal sequence given out through the fingerholes. 
Thus, while the length of the column of air from centre to centre of the finger- 
holes remains constant the same for all of them, the one increment added to 
the length of the pipe is able, through the power of proportion, to change the 
ratios and rates of vibration of all the notes produced through the fingerholes. 
This is a characteristic property of the Aulos alone which it owes to its primitive 
mp. On a string, a change of Harmonia on a common tonic requires a new 
Modal Determinant, higher or lower, found on the rule of the monochord, and 
this produces a different Increment of Distance on the string. 

The creation in Ancient Greece of the Harmonia on the Aulos would not be 





® For a full account of this feat of Loret xxiii with formula and working out, see K.S., op. 
cit., pp. 94-5 and 116-17. 
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complete without a reference to the reed-blown pipe on the music of the ancient 
civilization of the Sumerians. Canon Galpin’s valuable book, The Music of 
the Sumerians and their Immediate Successors (Cambridge, 1937) is replete with 
precious data on the early musical life of the ancient civilization, which culmi- 
nated at Ur of the Chaldees. The reference here must of necessity be brief. 
This handsome and attractive volume must already be in the hands of all 
students of the early beginnings of the evolution of music and musical instru- 
ments. They have doubtless revelled in Canon Galpin’s masterly and fascinat- 
ing exposition of this subject. We must, however, regretfully differ from his 
conclusions on the result of his examination of the silver pipes of Ur. He has 
tested a facsimile pipe, which he provided with a B-R. mp., and found that 
jt gave a certain scale. We have also tested our facsimile, made like his, 
from measurements and photographs (actual size) kindly presented by Dr. 
Legrain, of the University Museum of Philadelphia, and we also were able by 
means of a suitable mouthpiece of B-R. type, used at the correct amount of 
extrusion necessary to produce it, the same scale as Canon Galpin obtained from 
his. Sofar we are in agreement, except for the sentence in italics which is the 
crux. The point on which we differ categorically is that on the strength of the 
evidence provided by this single pipe with equidistant fingerholes, he has 
adopted the scale of the silver pipe of Ur, with all its implications as the 
Standard Scale of the Sumerians, a decision which also involves the question of 
Notation in his book. Every reed-blown pipe having the fingerholes bored at 
equal distances inevitably implies Modality by virtue of the principle embodied 
in the pipe itself. Moreover, modality is a fraternity of related Harmoniai, 
and no single pipe of this description can stand alone; it is a specimen deprived 
of its individuality, until provided with a B-R. mp. that will play it at a 
definite extrusion from the resonator. No such pipe has a scale of fixed 
intervals of pitch or ratio, for, as we have shown, its scale may with ease be 
transformed into that of another Harmonia, by merely pulling out or pushing 
in the stem of the mp., which has the effect of lengthening or shortening the 
total unit of length by the amount of the increments involved. For it is the 
mp., at a definite extrusion from its resonator, that decides which of the 
Harmoniai the pipe is to produce. It must not, therefore, be assumed without 
definite evidence that any pipe has been bored specifically with intent to 
produce any one Harmonia, which by extension in both directions might 
evintually come to be regarded as a standard scale. It is a fact that the silver 
pipe of Ur, fitted with other mouthpieces and at different proportional extru- 
sions, have yielded the scales of other of the Harmoniai. All that can be 
deduced from this is that the ancient Sumerians, taking advantage of the 
privilege granted on equal terms to all races of all ages, had anticipated the 
discovery of the Harmonia by the ancient Greeks. It may reasonably be 
conjectured that the tribes: Phrygians, Lydians and others streaming across 
from Asia to found Greece brought with them the secret of the Harmonia. 
Barring the difference of opinion on the one point that affects the origin of 
Modality, we have nothing but admiration for Canon Galpin’s great achieve- 
ments in so many directions, and for the energy with which he crowned them 
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by his tackling, in addition to all this, the reading of the Cuneiforms. We 
have already acknowledged the evidence of the use of the reed-blown pipe in 
the ancient Sumerian and Chaldean civilization, provided by the bi-lingual 
tablet of “The Manufacture of the Sacred Bull of Bronze” in the far-away age 
when TAuRUS—through the precession of the equinoxes—was the Zodaical 
sign that presided over the season of the sowing (v. ante). 

As an instance of a change of Modality on the Aulos, the incident of 
Pythagoras and the Aulete, mentioned in the Life of Pythagoras by 
Iamblichus** may be cited. 

Pythagoras, as he was astronomizing, happened to meet a Tauromenian 
lad, who after feasting and hearing the song of a Phrygian piper, had declared 
his intention to set fire to the house of his mistress. Pythagoras, meeting the 
Phrygian piper, induced him to change his Harmonia for a Dorian Spondeian 
song, through which the fury of the lad was immediately repressed, and he 
returned home in an orderly manner. The Spondaic song was a libation 
hymn, founded upon the Dorian Harmonia, of M.D. 11. It is the possibility 
of being able, at a moment’s notice, to change a Phrygian pipe of 12 Increments 
of Distance into a Dorian of 11 increments—that is of special interest to us in 
the anecdote. 

Plutarch?’ calls this mode the Spondeiakos Tropos; it was known to begin 
with the ratio 11/10. This scale is identical with that of the Elgin Aulos (the 
straight one) in the British Museum, the Spondeion or Terpander scale, so that 
the piper cited by Iamblichus might have been using a duplicate of the Elgin 
Aulos,”* which plays also the Phrygian Harmonia with the same D-R. mp. at a 
longer extrusion, and the piper when requested by Pythagoras to change his 
tune to the Spondeion, would only have needed to push in the mouthpiece to 
enable him to change instantly to the Dorian Spondeion. 

This anecdote forms a valuable corroboration of the property of the D-R. 
mp. (or of the B-R. mp.) which enables a piper to change instantly the modality 
of his Aulos. This feat is not possible on a flute. 


THE PLAN OF THE HARMONIA IN THE INTERIOR OF THE AULOS 


A further development of the new musical fact to which the Harmonia owes 
its origin may now be recorded from its technical aspect. The “Plan” provides 
an answer to the much propounded query: How does the Harmonia, born of 
equal measure by a Number, come to expression in the Aulos? The finger- 
holes, bored through the walls of the reed pipe, form a channel communicating 
with the stationary air column within the pipe; the hole in question vibrates 
at the characteristic length delimited by that hole, and produces a note of 
corresponding ratio. But this occurs, not gua length, but by length differenti- 
ated by the number of Increments of Distance contained in it; therefore, by 
virtue of the law of proportion. The plan of the Harmonia does not, of course, 





26 Vita Pythagorae. Translated by Thos. Taylor, Cap. 25. 

27 de Mus., ed. Weil and Reinach, pp. 48 sqq. and 72-3. 

28 For an account of the incident mentioned above, and of the Elgin Aulos, see K.S., op. cit., 
pp. 117-18, 207, 96 and 411 sqq. 
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leave any trace in the interior of the Aulos; it exists, nevertheless, as one of 
those assets of the law of proportion, largely disregarded in Acoustic Theory. 
We are enabled by the simple unfolding of the Plan to realize some of the 
implications of Aristotle’s subtle and mysterious definition of the Harmonia, 
the gift of the Heavens to Man. 

The operation of equal measure in the interior of the pipe is twofold, 
involving the two arithmetical progressions, ascending and reversed, of the 
Harmonic Series, much as they were demonstrated on a string. In the pipe, 
when the fingerholes are closed, a very slight impact on the nodal points 
occurring at the centre of each hole, produces as Harmonic overtone the 
member of the H.S. bearing its number; the same for each fingerhole. This 
harmonic or partial may be detected as characteristic of the Harmonia in the 
tone of the fundamental of the pipe. 

To recall once again the demonstration on a string: the path of the reversed 
or descending modal progression provides the notes forming the scale of the 
Harmonia as it rises from the fundamental, 7.e. from grave to acute. This 
progression required the actual division segment by segment by means of a 
bridge in order to stop the vibration of each separate length of string. How 
may the analogue be obtained on the Aulos? The demarcation of the segments 
is present in the pipe, at the surface of each of the channels formed by the 
fingerhole as long as this is stopped by the finger; the analogue of the bridge 
on the string, therefore, is the uncovering of the fingerhole which brings forth 
the sound of the note. The soft pad of the finger when the hole 1s closed provides 
the slight impact necessary to produce the harmonic of the ascending H.S., 
and when the pad is removed and the hole is left open the column of air, between 
the mp. and the hole in question, vibrates at the characteristic length stopped 
by that hole, and produces a note of corresponding ratio. The Plan discloses 
further how it is possible to effect a change of Harmonia on the Aulos merely 
by the consent and co-operation of the primitive mouthpiece and by its control 
of the law of resonance. The change of Harmonia is made possible by the 
alteration of the amount of extrusion of the mp. from the end of the pipe, 
resulting in the alteration of the Modal Determinant. Although the flute with 
equidistant fingerholes makes a beautiful exponent of the Harmonia, it could 
not have given birth to it; it is impossible to bring about a change of Harmonia 
on the flute (see K.S., op. cit., Chaps. VI and VII). 


QUEST FOR THE HARMONIA AMONG THE FOLK IN THE FAR EAST 


Our quest for traces of the Harmonia now takes us to the Far East, to the 
Island of Sumatra, in which the universality of the boring of pipes with equi- 
distant fingerholes is once more demonstrated. A native tribe, the Kubus, 
in the centre of the island play on notched flutes with equidistant fingerholes, 
and from one of these, Flute No. 3295, recorded by phonograph and read by 
Hornbostel (who has given the vibration frequencies), the Hypophrygian 
Harmonia stands out in unmistakable intonation; the notes of the flute scale 
correspond to the following ratios 18/18 fundamental, Hole 1, 16; H. 2, 15; 
H. 3, 14; H. 4, 13; H. 5, 12; H. 6, 11. A piece of Kubu music has been 
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recorded and forms part of Hornbostel’s collection® (K.S., op. cit., p. 396, 
Music and Scale). 

The fundamental is C 18, the keynote D 16, the two modal pivots, are found 
very strongly emphasized, and form the final close; the minor third, Ep 15, 
produces with a sharpened F 13 the characteristic augmented second, leading 


to the sharpened fourth z of the Hypophrygian Harmonia, so that phrases of 


ratios # 13, Eb 15, C 18, #, C 18 occur frequently. The tune begins with 
a trill on the keynote D 16 and descends in a cadence ending on C. 

This close in the Kubu tune is strongly reminiscent of the closes in the 
Fragments of Ancient Greek music—six of which are in the Hypophrygian 
Harmonia, such as ‘““The Hymn to the Muse” by Mesomedes, in which there 
are no less than five closes on the «wAa, set on the modal pivots 18, 16, and one 
(on line 4, K.S., op. cit., p. 361; see also pp. 353-360) on 18, 16, 15, 13, 18, 16. 
Similar examples are to be found in Pindar’s First Pythian Ode. 

There is in the Harmonia, as felt by musicians of all types, races and ages, 
a compelling urgency to return to the keynote and dwell on it, to leap from the 
Tonic to the Keynote; for instance, in the Dorian Harmonia from ratios 11 to 
8; Tonic to harmonic fourth; to swing to and fro from one to the other, as in the 
true Hypophrygian Harmonia, at the interval of a major second, a compelling 
experience which goes far to prove the authenticity of Pindar’s First Pythian 
Ode from its musical content, in contradistinction to mere objections based upon 
philological shortcomings and prejudice (K.S., op. cit., pp. 354-58). 

The Incas of Peru used vertical notched flutes called Kenas, on which, 
needless to say, the holes are equidistant. A beautiful ““Hymn to the Sun” 
is published in a volume by R. and M. D’Harcourt*®; the Harmonia (diagnosed 
by K.S.) is the Dorian. The song was playable on K.S.’s two Kenas. In 
this song, the leap from Tonic B11 to E 8 repeated, forms the opening and 
close. 

A melody for ‘“‘The Sun Festival Dance” in the Hypophrygian Harmonia, 
at King in New Mecklemberg, was recorded from a singer by Hornbostel; it 
also presents all the characteristics already noticed in the Kubu tune and the 
phrases of ratios 18, 13, 15, 18 more especially recur. 

A song from Wales, Lliiw Gwyn Rhosyn Yr Haf, in the Hypodorian 
Harmonia is of particular interest in our quest. This delightful song was first 
introduced by Mr. Alfred Daniel, LL.B., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., in an address 
delivered before the Cymrodorian Society and the Welsh Folk Song Society, in 
London in 1909. He was bent on discovering traces of an ancient scale on 
which the song was based. In attempting to reproduce the song in modern 
notation, the song as he knew it, from the singing by his mother, almost every 
note bore some symbol indicating a modification in the intonation; it clearly 
did not fit the modern scale. Later, when Miss Isabel Dodds sang to him the 





29 “Uber die Musik der Kubu’”, by E. M. von Hornbostel. Abh. zur vergl. Musikwiss., 1922, 
Pp. 373, 361 sqq. The v.fs. are Hornbostel’s, the Modal ratios supplied by K.S. from her lists of 
Modal frequencies on various fundamentals. See also Tunes Nos. 15a, gb. 

80 La Musique des Incas, Paris, 1925, plates XXIII, XXIV, XXVI, XXVII, and K.S., op. cit., 
PP. 327, 385, Fig. 89, and Record of Flute, p. 506. See also Antique Flute, San Ramon, p. 327. 
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Modal version (by K.S.) with modal intervals, in correct intonation, he pro- 
nounced the version correct, and especially the A13 of the augmented 
second pleased him greatly; it was as sung by his mother in the early eighties 
(K.S., op. cit., p. 399). The charm of this song is enhanced in the second 
theme by the repeated swinging forward and back of the augmented second 
15/13 from the supertonic. In this Harmonia, the Tonic 16 is also the key- 
note, and the second (adopted) modal pivot is the perfect fourth, the thetic 
Mese of Ptolemy, that gives us two Hypodorian closes on ratios 11, 10, 9, 8, 
which form the second tetrachord of the Hypodorian Harmonia. 

Other examples of this Hypodorian Harmonia, given with v.f. values, are 
to be found in the records of Dr. Jaap Kunst (see K.S., op. cit., Chap. VIII) 
from Java. 

In Béla Barték’s Collection of Hungarian Folk Songs there is one in the 
Hypodorian Harmonia (p. 73, No. 271). Béla Barték prints this song and the 
scale without indicating any shades of intonation, and calls it a strange scale 
(p. 53). 

After this digression we notice one more from our many examples of the 
Hypophrygian Harmonia—to which the Incas of Peru seem to be very partial— 
in a ‘“‘Peruvian Pastoral’’ played, not on the Kena, but by an orchestra of 
modally tuned Panpipes. There is no question this time of equidistant finger- 
holes to lead the way. The tune had to be mastered, and each panpipe cut and 
tuned to the correct intonation for all the notes—not an easy task by any 
means. Thus in this case the modal tune was no gift from an Aulos, but the 
result of a labour of love for the Hypophrygian Harmonia. Although many 
other songs have been traced, we must bring this quest to a close with the bare 
mention of an example in the Mixolydian Harmonia that has been found to 
correspond with the Rag Malkos of India, which is given by Mr. A. H. Fox 
Strangways in his valuable book The Music of Hindostan (p. 150, Table No. 26). 
The tune was played on a native Indian fiute pierced with equidistant finger- 
holes and played from the first hole, used as vent, according to the custom of 
Indian pipers and flute-makers, who find a difficulty—like many other flute- 
makers—in negotiating the difficult enterprise of finding the exact position 
for Hole 1, which cannot be standardized for all flutes, but must be worked out 
by formula for each Harmonia on each flite (K.S., op. cit. The formula is 
given pp. 229-30, and found worked out in all the records of flutes in Chap. X). 

To resume: the Aulos, blown by a D-R. mp. and having equidistant finger- 
holes, carries with it, when played normally, an indelible embodiment of one 
particular Harmonia. When deprived of its mp. it still remains as an 
imperishable record of many possible Harmoniai, but it cannot produce a 
scale of two tetrachords, identical in structure, differing only in pitch; that is, 
as we have seen, the property of an Aulos fitted with a B-R. mp. Equidistant 
fingerholes on Aulos or Flute—played and fingered normally—cannot be made 
to play the ditonal scale introduced in theory by Aristoxenus. Whether this 
scale was ever played accurately by any piper or flute-player will probably 
never be known. 

The equidistant holes, symbols of the divine Harmonia of Ancient Greek 
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philosophy, remain as long as the Aulos or Flute is intact, as a norm to be used 
with good-will by musicians of any or every age and nationality. But man 
cannot be compelled to produce the Harmonia alone, pure and undefiled from 
those gifts of equal measure. Musicians, for instance, disciples of the 
Aristoxenian school, have shown themselves apt in circumventing the purpose 
of equal measure by a number of clever devices and expedients. Even the 
Ancients found certain means for evading the obligations imposed by equal 
measure—while preserving the substance of the law—which enabled them to 
modify the intonation of the notes given by the equidistant fingerholes. 

The grammarian, Arcadius* (second c., A.D.) mentions revolving bands 
thus: ‘‘But at each breath’’, he says, “the accents (zvevuara) are put on, not 
unskilfully or unmusically, just as those searching for the holes on Auloi, to 
close and open them when they wish, have contrived, or invented them, with 
little horns or movable bombyxes (xépacr riow 4 BouBvéw vporuias) above 
and below, and turning within and without .. .” 

Proclus,® the neo-Platonic author (A.D. 410-85) records how the Aulos has 
become an instrument of many Harmoniai (7.e. with sliding bands). “And 
the reason is the intricacy of this instrument (I mean the Aulos) which has 
rendered this Art used by it elusive. For the Panharmonia and the Polycordia 
are imitations of the Aulos, for each fingerhole in Auloi emits at least three 
sounds, they say, and if the secondary holes (zapatpuyrjuara) are opened 
(t.e. those covered by sliding bands, K.S.) it emits more”’. 

The sliding bands described by these authors served several purposes, for 
by turning them to close certain of the equidistant holes not required by the 
melos before beginning to play, the range of the Aulos was enlarged, for the 
piper was able to make them revolve round the bone pipe at will; a fixed 
narrow metal ring prevented their slipping down the Aulos. The bombyxes* 
were additional tubes of various lengths, which could be inserted into the 
fingerholes before performance, as required for a different Harmonia, in order 
to lower the pitch. A drawing of an Aulos provided with revolving bands, 
which is preserved in the Museum at Candia, was made by Prof. J. L. Myres, 
of Oxford, and sent to K.S. for publication. 

Equal measure, when applied to the fingerholes of wind instruments, 
proved to be an endowment of great and secret power, hard to dislodge or 
replace. No substitute for it has yet been discovered. The instruments 
evolve with the centuries, but fingerholes at approximately equal distances, 
within a few millimetres, still dominate the field. No problem in the acoustics 
of musical instruments has proved more difficult to solve, and empiricism is 
still the sole makeshift. 

Even the Ancients found expedients which enabled them to modify the 
intonation of the notes obtained from the equidistant fingerholes, such ashalf, 





81 De Accentibus, ed. by E. H. Barker, 1820, p. 188, 1. 12, K.S., op. cit., pp. 72-3. 

% Proclus, Comm. in Alcibiades, Cap. 68, ed. Kreutzer, pp. 196-7, 1. 11, translated by E.J. 

88 See K.S., op. cit., Fig. 29, p. 77. See also pl. XIV and XII, the piper playing in the Bacchic 
Revels upon double Auloi fitted with Bombyxes. From a bas-relief from the Farnese Mus. Naz. 
Napoli. 
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quarter or less uncovering of the hole; or the increase or reduction ofthe 
diameter of the fingerhole, the effect of which has been described thus by 
Macrobius,™ a grammarian of the 4th century A.D.: “Nec secus probamus in 
Tibiis de quarum foraminibus vicinis inflantis ori sonus acutus emittitur, de 
longinquis autem et termino proximis gravior; item acutior per patentiora 
foramina, gravior per angusta.”’ 

In the flute (not in the reed-blown pipe to the same extent), the correct 
intonation of the notes of the sequence from the holes at equal distances, is 
dependent upon the diameter of the fingerholes remaining constant. A lesser 
diameter than the normal takes effect as added length, lowering the pitch of 
the note in question. This needs a little explanation; the diameter of the 
fingerholes (= 5) must be subtracted from the diameter of the flute (= A) 
and the remainder is added to the length .-. (A — 8) = x + length, so that a 
smaller diameter in a fingerhole means a larger remainder (= x) to add to 
the length and results in a lower pitch. Macrobius suggests as a corrective, 
placing this hole of smaller diameter nearer to the mouthpiece. A hole of 
larger diameter than the norm has the opposite effect of sharpening the pitch. 
To many this dictum of Macrobius will come as a surprise, but it is absolutely 
correct. The apparent contradiction is due to acoustic properties not generally 
known; an explanation is given in full by K.S. (op. cit., p. 78). Cross-fingering 
is another expedient for modifying the intonation of certain fingerholes on the 
flute. This device was known and practised in Ancient India and is clearly 
described in detail by Bharata®* (5th century A.D.) in his treatise on the Drama, 
which includes chapters on Music and Musical Instruments; these have been 
translated by Joanny Grosset (Lyons, 1896) (K.S., loc. cit., footnotes 1 and 2). 

The earliest representation of the transverse flute known to the present 
author is to be seen on the Grand Staircase from the main Hall in the British 
Museum, on the Tope of Amaravati,® a scene of dancing to the music of a 
flute, held transversly, and of a large bass stringed instrument. 

In Europe, the sister arts of Music and Painting sculpture, frescoes, minia- 
tures in illuminated MSS., provide our chief sources of information, and the 
equidistant fingerholes are everywhere in evidence (see Encycl. Brit., 1911, 
sub. v. Flute, Shawm, Pipe, Recorder, Haytbois, Oboe, Bassoon, signed V.M. 
and K.S.). 

The most precious data for our line of investigation are to be found in the 
works of Seb. Virdung,* Martin Agricola®’ and Michael Praetorius,** who 





* Comm. in Scip. II, 14, 5. 

%5 Second century A.D. See James Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, London, 1873, pl. LX, 
No. 2. 

86 Sebastian Virdung, Musica getutscht und auszgezogen durch, Sebastianum Virdung, Basle, 
1511. Reprint by Rob. Eitner, Ges. f. Musikforschung, as Vol. XI of Publ. alt. Prakt. Musik- 
werke XV. u. XVI, Jahrh., Berlin, 1882. 

3? Martin Agricola, Musica instrumentalis deudsch . . . Martin Agricola, Wittemberg, 1528. 
Reprint facsimile of first and fourth editions of 1528 and 1545 in one vol., Jahrg. 24, Bd. 20, of 
the Publ. (as above, Leipz. Breitk. and Hartel, 1896, pp. 25-30 and pp. 155-175, Agricola gives 
drawings of primitive transverse flutes with cylindrical bore and equidistant fingerholes, bass, 
tenor and descant; the fundamentals rise in fifths. 

%8 Michael Praetorius, Syntagmatis Musici, Teil II, Organographia, Wolffenbiittel, 1618. 
Reprint as above, Bd. 13, 1884 and 1894. Praetorius gives diagrams of flutes to scale, but does 
not include schemes for cross fingering. 
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display, in clear and revealing schemes for cross-fingering on flutes and pipes, 
the method by which their notes may, by cross-fingering, be induced to give 
instead of the Dorian Harmonia, for instance, its counterpart in the Ecclesi- 
astical Modes as Authentus Deuterus. The writers display a very efficient 
knowledge of the technical properties of the instruments. 

Another specimen among others, in the Hypolydian Harmonia, of Modal 
Determinant 20, is converted by Agricola’s skilful scheme into the Authentus 
Protus—the Phrygian species of the Greek Modal System; while a Hypo- 
phrygian flute of M.D. 18 is made to yield the Tonus Secundus. Reprints of 
the actual schemes and detailed examination of the method adopted may be 
consulted in The Greek Aulos (K.S., pp. 253-261, double page figures 49 and 50). 
It must be explained that in these diagrams of the fingering of flutes, Agricola 
does not give ratios or mention the Harmoniai (he gives merely the names of 
the notes with accidentals), for the interpretation K.S. is alone responsible, 
as well as for the diagnosis and identification of the Harmoniai. Evidence has 
thus been provided by these authors of cross-fingering as a means of transition 
from one musical system to another, and of the survival of the Harmonia in 
practical use as late as the 16th century. This evidence not only crystallizes 
our somewhat precarious knowledge of progressive steps in the evolution of 
musical instruments, but also of musical systems. The schemes of Virdung 
and Agricola clearly suggest the march of evolution along two separate lines: 
on the one hand were the keyboard instruments, organs, harpsichords, clavi- 
chords and stringed instruments with fretted necks, adapted to the use of the 
Ecclesiastical Modes; they held sway in Church and State. Meanwhile the 
wind instruments, Flutes, Shalmeys, Shawms Pommers, Recorders and Oaten 
pipes (or ‘Muses de Blé’) provided the music in the Harmonia to which the folk 
danced and sang. To these instruments may be added Sackbuts, Cromornes 
and Cornets of the Town Bands. 

In the possession’ of the present author are early 18th century flutes by 
Potter and Astor with from one to four keys only. The fingerholes are bored 
at approximately equal distances, differing only by a few millimetres. A later 
Pask flute of ebony, with silver keys, likewise has equidistant fingerholes. It 
would seem, therefore, that no other norm for the boring had yet been 
discovered; various expedients have been devised for the modification or 
correction of the notes of the Harmonia, which would otherwise still ring out. 
Among these devices are, first, the alteration of the diameter of the fingerholes, 
already discussed (v. ante). Secondly, it is noticed that the diameter of the 
Flute tends to incline more and more towards the slight conical form, decreasing 
towards the embouchure. Keys provide alternative intonations, but the 
stationary column of air within the flute is still refractory and impatient of all 
this tampering. The equidistant holes still hold their own as the norm, for 
the very solid reason that they are based on the natural law and thaf no other 
norm has yet been discovered. Their position is, therefore, unassailable as 
norm, for the intonation obtained through the holes is dependent on ratios 
proportional to the length of each individual flute, a principle which is inflexible 
and in itself changeless; it is the only one which is incapable of error, so long 
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as there is no interference with its working. The law of equal spacing fits 
every kind of flute and is the same for each individual specimen: that is the 
crux; it provides successions of intervals in unbroken sequence. This ideal 
language of music is at present incompatible with the requirements of Music 
in its present stage of development. As will be seen later on, Elsie Hamilton 
has shown what can be done with the language provided by the ancient Greek 
Harmoniai used in modern composition for chamber music and orchestra (see 
K.S., op. cit., Appendix III), and she has found that it possesses all the 
attributes of an ideal language as handmaid of inspiration. 

Elsie Hamilton* is up to the present the only composer who has had the 
courage to make use of the ancient Greek Harmoniai as a new language of 
music. She has grappled successfully with the intonation of the new scales. 
A vast amount of courage and patience is also required to train executants to 
master the intonation of the strange intervals and to play in concert with 
others; it was not an easy task, but has been accomplished with brilliant 
success. A short passage or two may be quoted from the composer’s own 
account (K.S., op. cit., Appendix III, p. 543). In fact, she says, the two 
systems, the modern and the Greek Modal, represent two distinct musical 
worlds, each quite complete in itself, and which only prove inimical one to the 
other if one tries to compare them by holding both in the mind at the same 
time, instead of allowing each to work upon one through its own inner logicality. 
Although the common chord is also to be found, for instance, on the ratios 
12, 10, 8, and on 15, 12, 10 of the Harmonia, it cannot be obtained on any 
and every note of the scale. It is evident, therefore, that a new harmonic 
system is required. Attempts have been made by building up chords on the 
fixed notes of the modal tetrachords. Secondly, by forming a chord from the 
two dissimilar tetrachords of two related Harmoniai (see Figs. 106 and 107). 
Thirdly, by sounding together chords taken from various modes which have 
features in common (Fig. 108). Another interesting feature in the Harmoniai 
is the unique possibility they offer of varying the Ethos, or psychological 
character of one and the same melody by playing it in different modes. The 
changes in experience brought about in so simple a manner are far beyond 
what is attainable in our modern scale by merely playing the same melody or 
theme in different keys (see Fig. 109). Miss Isabel Dodds has also been 
making excellent use for some years of the language of the Harmonia in 
restoring to songs of the Hebrides their pristine modal intonation, and singing 
them, in the British Isles, in the U.S.A. and on the continent of Europe, with 
accompaniments on her Celtic Harp tuned to the Harmonia (v. ante Welsh 
Folk Song). Some day the Harmonia will come into its own. 


EVIDENCE OF THE USE OF THE HARMONIA IN ARABIAN SOURCES 


It is a remarkable fact that no recognition of the factor of equal measure in 
the boring of fingerholes on reed-blown pipes and flutes is to be found in the 
Graeco-Roman sources, although it was in general practical use. The reason 





39 Elsie Hamilton hails from Adelaide (South Australia) and studied composition in Paris for 
five years with André Gédalge, and so equipped was attracted by the new language of music and 
threw in her lot with the Greek Harmonia. 
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for this is probably that the boring of fingerholes at equal distance had from 
the first been a subconscious act, and that no demand had since arisen for 
devising any other plan. Relics such as the pair of Elgin pipes* (5th c. B.c.) 
preserved at the British Museum (v. ante) testify to the general use at that time 
of pipes with equidistant fingerholes. It is strange that we should have to 
turn to an Arabian scholar, Al-Farabi* (roth c. a.p.), for the only mention 
(found to date) of holes at equal distances bored on reed pipes and flutes. 
Al-Farabi had studied to some advantage the Greek scientific and technical 
treatises which the College of Translators instituted by Haroun-al-Raschid at 
Bagdad had provided, and in addition the treatises of his native and Persian 
predecessors such as Ishaq-al-Mausili* and Al-Kindi.® Al-Farabi, however, 
reveals practical skill and theoretical knowledge of ratios based upon length of 
string (which is in inverse proportion to the ratios of v.f.s.). When, however, 
he adapts these ratios to pipes and flutes, assuming that cylindrical pipes of 
equal length, but differing proportionally in diameter—breath and other 
factors remaining equal—the intonation of the pipes in question will vary in 
inverse proportion to the ratios of their diameters: Al-Farabi has got into deep 
waters; for the influence of diameter, in the case of open pipes, is additional 
not proportional (see K.S., op. cit., Chaps. III, VI and VII). Evidently 
conscious of the difficulties ahead in attempting to reconcile theory and 
practice, Al-Farabi did not feel very sure of his ground, for he says, ‘‘Unde sit 
ut quantitates (sive potentiae) sonorum, qui ex foraminibus singulis prodeunt, 
non semper respondeant spatiis quae inter foramina et locum inflandi inter- 
posita sunt’’ (Koseg, p. 98). 

To this negative statement Al-Farabi had not supplied a definite correla- 
tive. He now proceeds to describe the practical capabilities of reed-blown 
pipes in use in his own land, and continues thus: ‘‘The seven fingerholes of 
these Tibiae are disposed in a straight line between exit and embouchure at 
equal distances from one another—‘“In ima parte orificiorum paratur aeri 
recta via abeunti; in dorso foramina septem terebrantur spatiis interjectis 
aequalibus’”’.“* Except for the additional statement that one more hole was 





40 K.S., op. cit., illustration, p. 420, pp. 76, 96, 118, 418 sqq. 

“1 See Kosegarten, who has provided copious extracts and translations into Latin from 
Al-Farabi’s treatise, Kitabu L-Miasiqi al-Kabir, in the Introduction to Alii Ispahanensis Liber 
Cantilenarum . . . ex codicibus manuscriptis Arabice editus . . . ab Joanne G. L. Kosegarten, 
Gripesvoldiae, 1840, Latin and Arabic. Tibiae, see pp. 95-105. See also French translation by 
Baron Carra de Vaux in R. D’Erlanger’s series, La Musique Avabe, Tome ter, Al-Farabi, Paris, 
1930, pp. 268 sqq. “yee ‘eee La Musique Arabe, Encycl. de la Musique, Hist. de la Musique, 
Paris, 1922, pp. 2696 sg 

“ Ishaq Al-Mausili, _ Rouanet, op. cit. passim and 2702, also Al AghdGni, 1.338-330. Koseg., 

op. cit., pp. 199-200. See K.S., op. cit., pp. 274 sgq., and 277, footnote 2, detailed account of 
Ishaq’s treatise on the Majari’. 

43 For Ja’qib ibn Ishaq Al-Kindi, c. 790 to 874, Risala, edited with translation by Rob. 
Lachmann and Mahmud-el-Hefni, Leipzig, 1931, Cap. 1, § 3. Also K.S., op. cit., pp. 276-7, 
footnote I. 

No. Persian MSS. dealing with music are extant earlier than the 11th or 12th century. They 
had been destroyed by Mahommedans, either during the destruction of the Library at Alexandria 
or subsequently. 

“ D’Erlanger, op. cit., p. 269, lines 3 and 4, has misunderstood this passage, which he renders 
thus: ‘‘L’instrument comporte sept ouvertures transversales d’egal diamétre, percées sur sa face 
supérieure’’. 

To apply the equality to diameter of the fingerholes is erroneous and meaningless, for the 
quotation applies to spaces (spatiis) between the holes, not to diameter. 
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bored near exit and a second between the two topmost holes, there is no 
further information concerning the equal spacing; Al-Farabi had evidently 
not realized its significance. 

Al-Farabi has much to say regarding the use of the flute in concert with the 
lute: “It is difficult, he acknowledges, to identify accurately the notes one 
hears from these wind instruments”. 

After describing the scale of various pipes and relating the succession of 
intervals approximated to such notes of the lute, for which no fret can provide 
an equivalent, he adds: ‘‘these notes must be found on the strings between the 
frets” (D’Erl., op. cit., p. 276). To go into this matter fully would require a 
study of the lute and its frets and accordance, for Al-Farabi describes the 
scales of the flutes in terms of the lute frets. The singers and the pipes were 
probably both using one of the Harmoniai, while the lute, with the ancient 
Persian and Arabian accordance of four strings, tuned in conjunct fourths to 
A, D, G, C, could not possibly accompany in the same scale. As the lutenists 
were great artists and virtuosi on their instrument, the blame for the lack of 
agreement was usually attributed to the pipe or the singer. Skilled pipers, 
however, are proverbially resourceful, and they no doubt obtained from their 
pipes some sort of rapport by such devices as cross-fingering, partial obturation 
of holes and manipulation of the straw or reed mp. They scored many 
successes and reaped rich rewards. Minstrels frequently accompanied singers 
on the Tanbur of Bagdad which, according to Al-Farabi, was a long-stringed 
instrument with a neck provided with frets placed at equal distances, 7.¢e. they 
played in one or other of the Harmoniai, which we have every reason to believe 
was the national musical language of the Arabian folk. 

Under no conditions could any disjunct scale, consisting of an octave 
containing two tetrachords identical in structure, be produced from such pipes 
or flutes, whereas such scales were at home on the lute tuned to conjunct 
fourths. A study of the flute, its structure and acoustic properties, which 
differ from those of the reed-blown pipes, would seem to be called for, but, 
unfortunately, to do justice to such an account lies beyond the scope of this 
paper.® 

In view of the debt we owe to the Harmonia, reference must be made to the 
accordance of the lute, which underwent a significant change at the hand of 
Ishaq-al-Mausili, and provided the possibility of playing the Harmonia correctly 
on that favourite national instrument. To give him his full name—Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim-al-Mausili (of Mosul)—had shared the wanderings of his father in 
Persia, and had then settled down with him in Bagdad. It is from the 
renowned chronicler of Arabian minstrels, pipers and lutenists that we obtain 
detailed accounts of Ishaq’s famed innovations and treatises, the most 
important of which to Western musicians was a treatise on the Majari or 
courses, which proved to be but another name for the Modal Species of the 
Greek P.I.S. These courses proceed either through the Wosta fret of the lute, 
t.e, the minor third above the Tonic, or through the Binsir fret, a major third 
on the Tonic for use according to the species, and all songs were divided by 





® K.S., op. cit., Chaps. VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, capacious Index. 
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Ishaq into two classes—corresponding to the Major and Minor Modes of the 
West. The result would have been very different had Ishaq adhered to the 
old accordance of the lute. It is recorded that Ishaq tuned the four strings to 
A, D-A, D; Bamm the lowest string to A; Mithlath to D; Matna to A, corres- 
ponding to the Mese (a’mad) and Zir to D. In the lute the last fret on one 
string played the same note as the next higher open string, so that there 
emerges a scale of two conjunct tetrachords, followed by a tone of disjunction, 
viz. :— 


ABCDEFG | ABCDEFG 


N.B.—Open strings black type. In addition, Ishaq used the Wosta of Zalzal#*— 
who was Ishaq’s uncle, after whom the Wosta was named—it was an interval 
of ratio 27/22 = 353 cents sharper than the minor third of ratio 6/5 = 316 
cents, or by an interval of 45/44 = 39 cents. Al-Farabi states that the open 
string would be represented by ratio number 27 and the Wosta of Zalzal by 22; 
this ratio bears an implication of Lydian modality which will be examined 
further on. Readers who are interested may pursue the subject and discover 
how the Majari of Ishaq afford a clue to the Octoechos of the Early Greek 
Church, from members of which in Bagdad Ishaq probably acquired the 
information which led to his classification by Majari. 

Confirmation of Ishiq’s momentous modification in the accordance of the 
lute, bringing it into line with the Harmonia, is found in the “‘Risala” of Ja‘qib 
Ibn Ishaq Al-Kindi (c. 790 to c. 874) v. ante. on the Composition of Melodies. 
There can be no doubt that in Cap. 1, §3, Al-Kindi describes the accordance of 
Ishaq Al-Mausili, although he does not mention the nme of his predecessor. 
The use of this accordance by Arabian musicians introduced by Ishaq-al- 
Mausili is satisfactorily attested by Yahia*’ and by Al-Ispahani in his monu- 
mental work Al-Aghani. Ishaq and Al-Kindi (though not contemporaries) 
both enjoyed the same musical privileges and were subject to the same artistic 
influences in Bagdad (K.S., op. cit., pp. 284-5). Ishaq’s career was that of a 
singer, lutenist and theorist, whereas Al-Kindi was famed as a philosopher. 
By means of Al-Farabi’s ratios for the frets of the lute with Ishaq’s accordance, 
three Harmoniai may be traced, viz.: The Lydian Harmonia beginning on the 
open string with 27 and species of the Phrygian on ratio 24 and of the 
Hypolydian on 20. 

From a clear diagram of a pipe with 9 fingerholes, accompanied by Arabian 
alphabetical notation, it may be computed that the Hypophrygian Harmonia 
has been bored on the pipe (K.S., op. cit., Fig. 60, p. 272) on ratio 18/18; the 
corresponding notes on the lute are also indicated in the diagram. 


(To be concluded.) 





46 Koseg, op. cit., pp. 92 sqq. , 
D’Erl., op. cit., pp. 213-14 K.S., op. cit., pp. 276-7 and 537. 


47 Rouanet, op. cit., pp. 2701, and Brit. Mus., Or. MS., No. 2361, fol. 236 v.-238 »., and Koseg, 


op. cit., pp. 179-82. 
#8 For an explanation of how the Lydian Harmonia came to be lowered from M.D. 26 to 27, 


see K.S., op. cit., pp. 140, 279 and 389-90. 








Lemuel Gulliver and Musical Theory 


BY 


“RICHARD SYMPSON” 
[Communicated by Li. S. LLoyp, who has added footnotes.] 


[My ancestor and namesake, Richard Sympson, enjoyed fame awhile when he revised 
and forwarded to Mr. Motte, a Bookseller, at the Middle Temple, in Fleet Street, the manu- 
script of the ‘‘Travels’”’ of his cousin, Lemuel Gulliver Many of his possessions have 
descended in my family, including two great chests full of papers. In examining these 
papers, with the intention of preserving only those that had permanent value, I came across 
the fragment reproduced below. Whether this was amongst the passages which my ancestor 
tells us, in his note to the Reader, he rejected as being of little general interest, or whether tt 
formed part of one of those impudent sequels by which others attempted to exploit, to their 
own advantage, the authentic story told in the ’‘Travels’’, I leave to the judgment of others 
better qualified than I to assess literary merit. It should not be assumed, however, that the 
fragment is not genuine merely because it foreshadows some supposed knowledge not current 
in Gulliver's day, such as that implied in the use of the harmonic series in musical theory in 
the nineteenth century. For it is certain that before 1720 the Laputians knew that Mars 
had two small satellites or moons, though it was not till 1877 that these became known in this 
country as small telescopic objects much as Gulliver had described them. The fragment 
obviously begins after Gulliver had reached Lagado, the capital city of Balnibarbi, on leaving 
the flying island of Laputa. “‘R.S.’’] 


- Having completed my tour of the Academy of Lagado where I had con- 
versed with all the projectors and speculative or political philosophers I met, 
I returned to the residence of the Warden, as he had desired I should, so that 
I might communicate to him my impressions. He received me with great 
cordiality and asked me many questions, some of which I found not a little 
embarrassing. I was therefore relieved when he gave me opportunity to 
remark on what I had seen; and I told him that I had been surprised to find 
no philosophers speculating about musical theory. He thereupon told me 
that such a provision was not necessary in the Academy, for in the extreme 
part of the continent, near to the boundaries of Balnibarbi, lay the land of 
musical theory whose inhabitants were wholly devoted to this study, just as 
the Laputians were absorbed in mathematics and astronomy. 

It appeared from the Warden’s description that the land of musical theory 
is divided into three parts. That part which lies nearest to Lagado is an arid 
waste. It is called Deffadda, and all its inhabitants of the better quality are 
quite deaf. They call themselves neo-Pythagoreans; for, following the precepts 
of Pythagoras, they study and estimate music entirely by harmonical propor- 
tions. The most remote region of this land is called Melikeia. It is a pleasing 





1 Mr. Richard Sympson does not appear to be aware that the Travels were written, not by the 
supposed cousin of his ancestor, but by Jonathan Swift, who communicated them to Mr. Motte, 
using ‘‘Richard Sympson”’ as a pseudonym to avoid the consequences of the displeasure of the 
Court and of Walpole which he foresaw might be provoked against him by his satirical treatment 
of them (see the ‘‘Pictorial Edition’’ of 1840, published by Hayward and Moore, Paternoster Row, 
which makes it clear that Swift wrote the note to the Reader, page 1, signed ‘‘Richard Sympson,” 
as well as the letters to Mr. Motte). 
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and fertile plain, and its inhabitants devote all their time to the making of 
music and its performance on viols or by voices. They call themselves 
musicians. Between Deffadda and Melikeia lies a rocky and mountainous 
ridge, largely uncharted and therefore bearing no name on the maps. It is 
sparsely inhabited by people, styling themselves natural philosophers, who 
are much occupied in trying to reconcile the conflicting theories of the neo- 
Pythagoreans and the musicians. In this task which they have set themselves, 
they have ill succeeded.” 

The Warden then asked me: had I not heard the music of the spheres in 
Laputa, for it was there performed by the king and his courtiers for hours at a 
stretch at prescribed intervals? I replied that I had found it not disagreeable 
to the ear, but lacking in any form or meaning, tomy taste. He then told me 
that all this music was written for the royal court by the dwellers in Deffadda; 
and, on my inquiring how they did so, seeing they were deaf, he advised that 
I should make a journey there, which would not take above three days, and 
learn of their methods at first hand. He told me that a courier was leaving 
the next day to bring back a supply of new music for the use of the court. 
On my agreeing, he undertook to arrange for me to be one of the party, so 
ensuring that my journey should be promptly and safely accomplished. 

Four days later, after a journey without misadventure, we passed the 
boundaries of Deffadda. Having travelled thence some little distance, we 
encountered a party of neo-Pythagoreans. To them I was presented by the 
courier, who thereupon took his leave of me. I found that the Warden had 
not made any overstatement when he had described the Deffaddans of the 
better quality as being quite deaf; for though they were able to address me, 
speaking in loud and harsh tones in the Balnibarbian tongue, I had to make 
all my replies by writing on tablets which they handed to me. 

I afterwards learnt that, at birth, their children possess hearing like our 
own; and this enables them to acquire the language of the country. But, by 
the intensity of their studies, those who attend the grammar schools lose their 
faculty of hearing entirely, through disuse, by the time they reach man’s estate. 
I ventured to suggest to my informant that this misfortune could have been 
avoided had the Deffaddans followed the practice of Laputians and been 
attended by male servants, who should act as flappers by striking them on 
their ears, when necessary, with bladders hung from sticks. But he replied 
that it was no misfortune at all, but the result of set purpose. For since 
Pythagoras had laid it down that the intervals in music were rather to be 
judged through the subtlety of the mind, by harmonical proportions, than 
sensibly through the ear, the retention of that faculty would have interfered 
with the perfection of their musical compositions. Moreover it was some 
advantage that, while retaining the power of speech to give orders to their 





* Swift’s treatment of the ‘‘natural philosophers” who constituted the Royal Society appears 
to have been actuated by spite. This was occasioned by his dislike of Newton who, as Master 
of the Mint, had approved Wood’s copper coinage which Swift attacked in the Drapier letters. 
But his facts were not far wrong here, for more than 130 years passed before Helmholtz first 
explained the true nature of consonance as depending on the properties of the ear. 
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servants, the neo-Pythagoreans, being deaf, could give no heed to excuses why 
their orders should not be carried out. 

Meanwhile, having explained the object of my visit to the neo-Pythagoreans 
to whom I had been presented, I was conducted to their chief magistrate. 
He proceeded to instruct me in their whole system of music. The knowledge 
I had in mathematics enabled me in some degree to comprehend his explana- 
tion, which I give as nearly as I am able in his own words. In accordance with 
the rules of Pythagoras, he said, the basis of all music was to be found in 
the harmonic series of arithmetic: I, 3, 3, i, 3, % 7,3, andsoon. To the 
“proportions” of this series of fractions the Deffaddans had devoted years of 
study. 

The earliest music was performed on an instrument of one string, by 
plucking it, and was wholly rhythmical. There being but one single note in 
this music, the scale was properly represented by the first term of the series, 
the number 1. Pythagoras, however, had constructed a lyre of many strings. 
These he tuned by octaves and fifths. He obtained these intervals by stopping 
a string, first half way along it and then one third of the way. His scale was 
therefore based on the second and third terms of the harmonic series. 

While retaining the perfections of the Pythagorean System, the neo- 
Pythagoreans had improved upon it. Observing that the scale of the earliest 
music used the first term of the series, and that Pythagoras used the next two, 
they had concluded that a more harmonious scale was to be obtained by using 
three terms and by beginning where Pythagoras had stopped. They therefore 
made use of the three terms next following those used by Pythagoras, and 
these were i, 5, These terms gave the interval which a later Greek 
philosopher, Didymus, had preferred to the Pythagorean third. They 
combined them to produce “the chord of nature’’,? so calling it because 
Pythagoras had declared number and harmony to be the basis of everything 
in nature. With these terms of the harmonic series they constructed their 
scale: 

F, A, C G, 3, D 
C, E, G 


This, with certain notes moved up or down an octave, I perceived to be the 
same as the major scale of C which I had learnt, in my youth, on the spinet. 

The use of this scale was thuswise. A musician would set out certain of 
these notes in any order he wished. Below them, for other parts, he would set 
out notes in a different order, according to special rules of their own devising. 
The harmonies so produced were tested for their perfection by proportions 
according to the rules of arithmetic, and those that were imperfect were 
rejected. The residuum was carefully transcribed and became the music of 
the spheres. The task involved much labour, for it was often found that in a 
whole page of music not a single harmony would pass the needed test. 

The chief magistrate then told me that some years earlier one of their 





* Three strings of equal density and tension divided respectively in this harmonical proportion 
would sound what we call a major triad. 
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company had chosen, for the chord of nature, three other terms of the har- 
monic series, the fifth, sixth and seventh; for he refused to observe the principles 
of numeration and to begin where Pythagoras had stopped. None of his 
music passed the test by proportions; and for his contumacious practice he 
had been condemned to perpetual exile. Making his escape by a Dutch ship, 
for as I observed at other times the Dutch were great navigators in these 
parts, he was thought eventually to have reached Tribmia,* and to have been 
welcomed there as furnishing proof, by reductio ad absurdum, of the danger of 
divorcing speculative music from the contemplation of the art. 

This digression led the chief magistrate to inform me that quite recently 
the Deffaddans had been rent into two sects by aschism. The greater number 
remained true to the doctrines of Pythagoras, but the smaller and opposing 
sect claimed to have discovered, for themselves, a new basis for music. He 
said he would waste no time in describing this to me, contenting himself with 
a contemptuous mention of the sectarians as Campanani. 

Accordingly when I had watched the neo-Pythagoreans at work on the 
royal order they had received for a new supply of the music of the spheres, I 
considered how best I might make observation of the theory of the Campanani. 
Warned by the attitude of the chief magistrate, I thought it prudent to explain 
to the neo-Pythagoreans that I was so deeply impressed with the musical per- 
fection of their achievement that I thought it would be well if I could enhance 
my impression, were that possible, by contrasting with it the new heresy. 
To that appeal they made a grudging response; and though they did not refuse 
to start me on the road to that part of the country to which the Campanani 
had retired, they declined to accompany me any part of the way. 

Several times I lost my direction in that arid country; but when I arrived 
at my destination I was at once seized by two officers of justice, who had con- 
cealed themselves by the side of the road, and I was then haled before one of 
their superiors. For it appeared that, coming as I did from that part of the 
country where the neo-Pythagoreans dwelt, I was regarded with the gravest 
suspicions. However, when I was able to convince them that they were 
mistaken, I was released and taken to one of their ablest professors. He told 
me that the Campanani were the more intelligent of the Deffaddans, and that 
they had seen the error of their ways some years before, when a Dutch ship 
had been cast on their shores by the storms which constantly rage there. The 
ship was lost with all hands, but there was washed ashore a portion of it to 
which was attached a ship’s bell. From their account of this bell, I surmised 
that it had been properly tuned. The Deffaddans who found it had seen 
nothing like it before; and from its graceful lines, and the vigour of its vibra- 
tions when struck by the clapper, they judged it to be the most wonderful 
musical instrument in the world. Being unable to hear the sound of the bell, 
they proceeded to test it by vibrating rods of various lengths, after the manner 
which I have understood was used by the Netherlands bell-founders in the 
tuning of bells. The deepest vibration was faint, though persistent. But 





* Swift’s anagram used elsewhere for Britain. 
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the next three vibrations were in the ratio of 5 : 6: 74.5 These they used, in 
the manner of the neo-Pythagoreans, to construct a mode. Following the 
practice of the neo-Pythagoreans they used the “‘chord”’ of these three notes to 
define their mode thus: 
D, F, A E, G, B 
A, C, E 


With this they made their music, which is found by trial to pass the test by 
proportions at least as well as the music of the neo-Pythagoreans. Indeed they 
had succeeded in sending some of their work to Laputa where it proved specially 
acceptable as music of the spheres. 

This brought about a crisis in the affairs of Deffadda. The orthodox were 
unable to comprehend the licentious practice of any who, knowing that the 
vibrations of the harmonic series were in the ratios...4:5:6:7:8... 
could be so unmindful of the principles of numeration; and the phrase became 
current among them that ‘“‘the Campanani cannot count; they think there is a 
seven-and-a-halfth term in the harmonic series’. The schism being thus 
aggravated, the divergence of the two sects could not be remedied. 

The Campanani were not without their own troubles. One of them had 
conceived the plan, in his youth, of concealing in his house a bladder he had 
acquired during a visit to Laputa. With this his servant used to striké his 
ears when they were alone and he was occupied in composing music. By reason 
of this disloyal action he had retained his hearing. He claimed to be able to 
hear the tones of the bell when it was struck and to discern in them not only the 
“‘chord”’ of the Campanani but the “‘chord of nature’ of the neo-Pythagoreans.® 
This proved his undoing, for when be tried by this means to reconcile the neo- 
Pythagoreans and the Campanani, neither sect would listen to him by reason 
of the justification he found for the other. He was brought to trial, as much 
for his treachery as for his heresy, and condemned to have both ears cut off. 
But he managed to escape from prison before the judgment could be executed 
and none has since heard of him. 

Desirous to pay a visit to Melikeia I tried for some time in vain to secure a 
passage by sea. For the mountains which separate it from Deffadda being all 
but impassable, and the seas off that coast being continually troubled by 
storms and tempests, there is no intercourse between the two countries. But 
by a stroke of good fortune, after I had waited many days, a merchantman with 
a cargo for a port in Melikeia, driven out of its course by gales, sought shelter 
in a roadstead off Deffadda. In consideration of a substantial present, the 
captain agreed to take me as a passenger; and after twelve days sailing,’ in 
which we fetched a great compass, encountering nothing but the heaviest seas 





5 Vibrations in these ratios would produce a minor triad, for 5 : 6 is the ratio of a minor third, 
while 5 : 74 is the same as 2: 3 the ratio of a fifth. 

* The first overtone of a good bell is an octave above the deepest tone, and the second and 
third overtones form with it a minor triad. The fourth overtone is two octaves above the deepest 
tone, and the fifth and sixth overtones form with it a major triad. 

7 “Gulliver gave much detailed description of this, in nautical terms, which is here omitted.” 
(Marginal note by ‘‘R.S.’’) 
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and contrary winds, we finally arrived at a Melikeian port not six leagues from 
the place whence we had sailed. 

The people of Melikeia I found to be most happy and generous; and they 
were all day singing or playing music which conveyed to me the most perfect 
sense of euphony.® I found that much of their music was by Master Byrd, 
whose madrigals and fantasies are greatly admired, as are those of others of 
our countrymen of his time. Making this music their model, many of the 
musicians in Melikeia have added compositions of theirown. Being studious 
of brevity I must not further describe this happy people, whose evenings are 
spent in singing from part books four or five together or playing on consorts of 
viols, rather than at the card table or drinking as is the practice in our own 
country. However, I must not omit mention of a project of the Melikeians to 
send some of their singers and players to Deffadda. For they hold that 
musical theory can be derived only from study of the greatest music itself; 
and they are convinced that, were the neo-Pythagoreans to acquaint themselves 
with the music of Melikeia, all of which is ready for use as soon as it is written, 
they would be relieved of so much concentration on numbers and proportions 
that they would recover their hearing. 

At the end of my stay in this country, being unwilling to face the hazards 
of a voyage back to Deffadda, even supposing there had been a vessel to carry 
me, I took ship to Maldonada the seaport of Lagado, and arriving there I was 
able in a few days to obtain a passage to the neighbouring island of Glubbdubdrib. 

Here the fragment ends. “R.S.” 


Review of Music 


Denis Matthews. Serenade for ’Cello and Piano. (Oxford University Press.) §s. 


A young composer should always be delighted if he is assaulted by critics, if there is 
controversy on points in his work, or on the work as a whole. For it shows him that he 
has aroused interest—some people complaining about the insolent adventurer, others 
praising his daring and courage. 

I wish I had something to complain about in Denis Matthews’ Serenade, if only to 
show him that he has aroused interest! It is true, there are a few minor anomalies, 
obviously unintentional; but they do not alter the generally smooth, polite, elegant and— 
uninteresting appearance of the piece. 

There is nothing extraordinary about these four movements. They are written in a 
fluent style; they are easy to play and easy to listen to—friendly, unproblematic music. 
Any young ’cellist will find this music quite a nice asset to the contemporary repertoire 
for his instrument. 

I am afraid that is where the matter ends. Too much of this has been said before; 
there are flashes of Brahms and Reger, and whole chunks of the older British schools. 
Once again there is nothing “‘ wrong’”’ with this work. Itis quite charming. But is there 
really nothing more exciting to be said in these exciting times of ours? Surely even a 
peaceful Serenade or Sonatina could bear a little more poetical extravagance, a little more 
original emotionalism. ‘This polished, white-cuffed drawing-room art seems so far away 
now—it takes us right back to the happy-shallow sands of Stanford’s and Parry’s 
Phaeakia. .. . 

I am certain Mr. Matthews can produce something more vital. He has shown that 
he is talented, and he is young. I am sure he can, and I am sure he will. E.H.M. 








8 Cf. Tovey, The Integrity of Music, p. 23. 











“Don Giovanni” 


A DISCUSSION OF SOME OF THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN 
THE STAGING AND PRODUCTION OF MOZART’S OPERA 


BY 
CHRISTOPHER BENN* 


PREFACE 


Don Giovanni is widely known and appreciated for its music, but in many 
people’s minds the music is hampered by its association with a silly and un- 
convincing story. It has come to be accepted that in this, as in other Mozart 
operas, the story does not make sense, the characters are unreal, and generally 
that a nonsensical slapstick comedy is worth enduring for the sake of the music. 

This attitude must be my apology for adding to the vast literature on the 
subject of Don Giovanni. In this essay I shall seek to show that it is possible, 
and indeed easy, to make the opera convincing on the stage. To achieve this 
many problems require solution, but when the text of the opera, the scenic 
directions, and the circumstances of the original productions are studied, many 
of these problems disappear. 

For the scenic directions given in the Prague and Vienna librettos I have 
consulted Sonnleithner’s reprint (see List of Books), kindly lent to me by 
Mr. Paul Hirsch. 

If a tradition of performing Don Giovanni on sound lines were once estab- 
lished, the music would be able to be appreciated because of, rather than in 
spite of its association with the story. 


“DON GIOVANNI” 
or 
“Tl dissoluto punito” 
(The libertine punished) 


“Dramma giocoso” in two Acts by Lorenzo da Ponte 


Don Giovanni, extremely licentious young nobleman............ Baritone 
Donna Anna, engaged to be married t0.............ceeecceeccees Soprano 
EE schGr es hiv einen se eediNdee sso eweNRedeenmnd tikes wn Tenor 
CE Vi eiverevenssowees Ee eT ee Bass 
Donna Elvira, a lady from Burgos, abandoned by Don Giovanni...... Soprano 
Leporello, servant to Don Giovanni ...............e006. attbueawee’ Bass 





*The late Christopher Benn was killed in action on 30th November, 1941. This article was 
to have formed a chapter in a book on the Mozart operas. Readers may like to compare 
previous articles on Don Giovanni in THE Music Review, Vol. IV, and resultant letters. 

The four accompanying illustrations have been chosen from the Paul Hirsch Library, 
Cambridge, and are reproduced by kind permission of the owner. [ED.] 
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OPEL ee TTT eT Tee TT eT Ee Ce ee ccesescese cAnanD 
Zerlina, peasant girl ........ bea heesektetvuns (itehinessewsse cae 
The scene is laid in a town in Spain 
(N.B. The above is a translation of the list of characters which was given 

on the occasion of the first performance of the opera at Prague on 
29th October, 1787.) 


SYNOPSIS OF THE STORY? 


Act I 


Scene 1. A garden. Night 
Leporello keeps guard in front of Anna’s house, while his master is engaged inside. 
Don Giovanni, hiding his face in his cloak, emerges from the house. He is closely followed 
by Anna, who tries to hold him back and calls for help. As soon as his master appears, 
Leporello hides. In response to his daughter’s cries the Commendatore comes out of 
the house, and Anna hurries off. Don Giovanni kills the Commendatore, and escapes 
with Leporello. Anna returns with Ottavio, only to find that her father has been 
murdered. She exacts a solemn oath from Ottavio that he will avenge her father’s death. 
* * * 


Scene 2. A street. Night 

Leporello unsuccessfully attempts to upbraid his master about his manner of life, 
but Don Giovanni is even now in search of new fields of conquest. What is his disappoint- 
ment when he offers his help to an apparently forlorn female, only to discover that it is 
Elvira, who claims to be his wife, and who has pursued him from Burgos. Don Giovanni 
leaves her to the tender mercies of Leporello, who shows her his wonderful catalogue of 
his master’s conquests. 

* * * 

In the next episode Masetto and Zerlina are celebrating their wedding with a party 
of their peasant friends. Don Giovanni disturbs their revels and picks out Zerlina as his 
next victim. Leporello is instructed to take the rest of the party, including the irate 
Masetto, off to his master’s house to continue their festivities. Don Giovanni’s seduction 
of Zerlina is disturbed by the arrival of Elvira, who takes Zerlina under her wing and 
leads her away. 

* * * 

Now come Anna and Ottavio, in all ignorance, to enlist Don Giovanni’s help in tracing 
the murderer of the Commendatore. Don Giovanni's gallant offers of help are inter- 
rupted by Elvira, who hysterically warns Anna and Ottavio against the traitor. Don 
Giovanni can only protest that she is mad, and takes his leave of Anna to accompany 
Elvira upon her way. The manner of his leave-taking reveals to Anna that he is her 
father’s murderer and she recounts to Ottavio the events of that terrible night. When 
she has gone, Ottavio determines to obtain further proof of Don Giovanni’s identity. 

* * * 

Don Giovanni compares notes with Leporello on what has taken place since they 

last met. 
* * * 
Scene 3. A garden with two gates locked on the outside 

In the garden Zerlina appeases Masetto as best she may. The servants appear from 
the house inviting the peasants in to the ball. Hearing Don Giovanni approach, Masetto 
hides, but is discovered in time by Don Giovanni, who thus narrowly escapes com- 
promising himself again with Zerlina. He leads them both into the house. Now appear 





1 The division of scenes, and the scenic directions given in this essay are those that appear in 
the Prague and Vienna librettos. 
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Anna, Elvira, and Ottavio, masked, who have come to attend the festivities in order to 

establish Don Giovanni’s guilt. They are invited to the ball by Leporello. Before going 

into the house they solemnly pray for heaven’s assistance in their mission of vengeance. 
* * * 


Scene 4. A hall, lit up and prepared for a grand ball 


The dance has just stopped, and Don Giovanni and Leporello invite the guests to 
refresh themselves. The masked guests enter, and the dance is resumed. Don Giovanni 
succeeds in leading Zerlina away, but her cry for help from an inner room is the signal 
for general confusion. Don Giovanni pretends that Leporello is the culprit, but he does 
not succeed in disguising the truth in this way. The masked guests reveal their identity, 
and accuse Don Giovanni of the murder of the Commendatore. Don Giovanni is com- 
pelled to make his escape as best he may in face of Ottavio, who draws his pistol to attack 
him. 

Act Il 
Scene 1. A street 


Leporello determines to leave his master, but is bribed to remain. Don Giovanni has 
decided to seduce Elvira’s maid, and for this purpose he changes clothes with Leporello. 
Standing behind Leporello, he serenades Elvira, who comes down from the balcony and 
goes off with Leporello. Don Giovanni now serenades the maid, but he is interrupted by 
Masetto, who arrives with a party of peasants. They are pursuing Don Giovanni, and 
the latter, of course still disguised as Leporello, sends them off in different directions, 
and then proceeds to give Masetto a sound beating. Zerlina now comes to comfort her 
dejected husband. 

* * * 
Scene 2. Dark courtyard of Donna Anna’s house, with three doorways 


Leporello is vainly trying to escape from Elvira. He tries each doorway in turn, 
only to be met by Ottavio and Anna, and then by Masetto and Zerlina. He is still 
in his master’s clothes, and is consequently surrounded by the rest of the company, 
who protest that he must die. As a last resort, Leporello throws off his disguise. Even 
this does not free him from attack. Masetto is out for revenge for his beating, and 
Elvira is furious for being deceived. However, Leporello makes good his escape. 
Ottavio now at last expresses his conviction that Don Giovanni is the murderer, and 
decides to refer the matter to the appropriate authority! 

* * * 
Scene 3. Enclosed space in the form of a cemetery. 
Various equestrian statues: Statue of the Commendatore 

Leporello and Don Giovanni are ribaldly joking about their adventures, when they 
are sharply rebuked for their laughter by the Statue of the Commendatore. Leporello is 
terrified, but his nonchalant master instructs him to invite the Statue to supper, which 


invitation is accepted. 
* ” * 


Scene 4. Dark room 


Once again Ottavio comforts Anna in her sorrow, and suggests that she should forget 
her grief and marry him. 
. * * 


Scene 5. A hall. A table prepared for a meal 


Don Giovanni at supper is interrupted by Elvira, who makes a last appeal to him to 
abandon his life of sin and return to her. Her entreaty is in vain, and as she goes out 
she sees the Statue approaching. The Statue now comes in, and reminds Don Giovanni 
of his invitation, and of its acceptance. He calls upon the profligate to repent, but as 
he will not, he is cast down into hell. The other characters assemble and are told by 
Leporello of the dreadful fate of his master. 
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From an engraving by ]. H. Ramberg—].G. A. Frenzel. In Orphea, Taschenbuch 
5S -. ma . 5, . 
fiir 1825. Leipzig, Fleischer (enlarged). 
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THE APPROACH TO THE OPERA 


Le Nozze di Figaro had been given with great success by a small Italian 
company at Prague, and consequently Bondini, the manager, commissioned 
a new opera from Mozart for the winter season of 1787. The story of Don Juan, 
which Da Ponte suggested as the subject, was nothing new. It is supposed 
to have originated in Spain in the early seventeenth century, and had been 
treated in all manner of ways before Mozart and Da Ponte approached it: its 
life has not come to an end with their version.” 

Mozart and Da Ponte have puzzled commentators with the title ‘“Dramma 
giocoso’”’,* (literally ‘‘jocular drama’’), which they gave to their opera. This 
description has led to lengthy discussions as to its true nature, and there has 
been much searching of heart as to whether it is properly to be classified as a 
tragedy or a comedy or what not. A certain amount of this discussion arose 
from the omission of the final sextet at the first Vienna performance of the 
opera in 1788. After the descent of Don Giovanni into hell, the other charac- 
ters appear and glibly point the moral, ‘Questo é il fin di chi fa mal’’—(Such is 
the fate of the evildoer). As a result of its omission by Mozart himself, this 
sextet was often left out of performances of the opera in the nineteenth century. 
At the present day the better view is that the sextet should be restored to its 
place. The dramatic effect of ending with Don Giovanni’s death might be to 
make the opera a tragedy, for it was thus possible to take the view that the 
terrible end of the hero was something to be mourned. The sextet restores 
the balance, and makes it clear that such was not the authors’ intention. 
They bring back the other characters, showing that the world has survived the 
eclipse of Don Giovanni, and that he has not brought down the universe as well 
as himself. On the face of it the opera is a moral tale, a solemn warning to all 
who aspire to follow in the steps of the evildoer. In effect it is very far from 
being anything of the sort. Originally, bearing in mind the mentality created 
by the Inquisition, the moral was probably real enough, but long before 
Mozart’s day the idea of a visit from another world was sufficiently unreal not 
to be taken too seriously. Mozart and Da Ponte cannot have hoped that their 
opera would prove a valuable factor in the prevention of evil living! All that 
concerned them was to present, in new garb, a story which was popular and 
already widely known. Each generation produces its own versions of such 
familiar themes, rearranged to be up-to-date and in conformity with the 
current fashion. Such was also Mozart’s Don Giovanni, the age-old moral 
tale, presented with a subtle note of cynicism, to suit the taste of the time. 

It is, of course, in no sense an “opera seria’, neither is it an “opera buffa” 
or the authors would so have called it.f The opera must not be taken in the 
heavy romantic manner that was the custom in the nineteenth century, but 
a balance must be struck between this and pure comedy, for it is both by turns. 

Why, then, has the story survived, and what is the reason for the con- 
tinuing urge to re-furbish and re-present it? Morality has nothing to do with 





2 Dent gives a full account of the history of the story both in his book and in his English version. 
* See additional notes, p. 71, by Edward J. Dent. 
+ See additional notes, p. 72, by Edward J. Dent. 
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it, for the value of the story’s moral is outweighed a thousandfold by its potential 
evil suggestive influence. No doubt the women, even of to-day, find Don 
Giovanni irresistible. In Elvira’s place would they pursue him too? This is 
not all: Don Giovanni has a certain charm for the men. Are they not jealous 
of his success; envious of his winning manner? In their own ordinary lives, 
whether in their city office or country mansion, they know that they have not 
his daring. Their existence is plain and drab; his glamorous and thrilling. 
The supernatural side of the story also has its interest, appealing to romantics 
of every generation. The Commendatore is just an ordinary nobleman, but 
his Statue’s intervention is awe-inspiring. And those trombones that accom- 
pany the Statue’s utterances; have they not still the power to excite, and even 
frighten? The fact is that for all the hard-bitten outlook of the modern 
world, the appearances of the Statue continue to send a cold shiver down the 
back. The whole conception is outside the ordinary experience of life, and in 
spite of its unreality, it is none the less gripping. 

Of Mozart’s version, apart from the music, neither the construction of the 
piece, nor the character-drawing stand close examination. The opera was 
produced in great haste, Da Ponte taking his libretto in large measure from 
Bertati’s libretto for J] Convitato di pietra, an opera on the same subject, with 
music by Gazzaniga, that had recently appeared: Da Ponte and Mozart strung 
their scenes together without great regard for geography or chronology, 
leaving a legacy of inconsistencies and difficulties with which producers have 
had to grapple ever since. Into this hastily compiled framework Mozart 
‘ poured his immortal music, in face of which the imperfections of the other 
elements of the scheme are forgotten or willingly endured. Regarded from 
the purely formal point of view, Don Giovanni is a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
piece of work. It has no continuity, no symmetry, and none of the beauty of 
form of, for example, Cosi fan tutte. All the same, there is often something 
more fascinating about a work of art that grapples with some vast problem and 
yet fails to solve it satisfactorily. Perfect beauty defies analysis and silences 
criticism. The work that just fails in its object inspires effort and incites 
renewed attempts to make it perfect. So it is with Don Giovanni. 


THE CHARACTERS 


Leporello is the central figure of the opera. In the fantastic world in which 
it is played, he is the one real person, the firm rock of reality in the midst of a 
dream. He is the reasonable man, the man on the Clapham omnibus, as Lord 
Justice Bowen put it. If the audience is too prone to be carried away by 
Don Giovanni’s gallantry or by Elvira’s misery, it is Leporello who brings it 
back to earth. The whole opera may be regarded as Leporello’s dream; 
where in a real world would such figures appear as Don Giovanni or the Statue? 
He goes through the most extraordinary experiences for the sake of his master, 
never questioning the latter’s authority to others, only grumbling to himself or 
to Don Giovanni. He is ready to deal with each situation as it arises, coping 
in turn with an irate husband, a deserted wife, a dead man’s statue, and he 
even survives the shock of witnessing Don Giovanni’s descent into Hell. 
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Through each of these experiences his reactions are those of the normal man. 
He is genuinely terrified by the Statue, for instance, and quails beneath the 
table in the presence of Hell! At the end, however, he throws off the past 
without any difficulty. He has not suffered by his master’s downfall, and 
even hell fire has not left him a nervous wreck. Having recounted the details 
of Don Giovanni’s end to the others, he picks up his bag and announces his 
intention of finding a new master. The whole thing was a dream. He is too 
sane to let it affect him deeply. Leporeilo is almost the hero. The opera rests 
more on his shoulders than on those of his master. 

Don Giovanni himself is the reckless libertine, who has brought dangerous 
living to a fine art, and absolutely refuses to know the meaning of fear until 
actually faced with death. What is his motive for pursuing women? It must 
be something more than mere physical lust. Perhaps it is ambition, or the 
insatiable desire to conquer new fields, or the thrillofadventure. It seems strange 
that his enthusiasm should have survived the number of conquests recorded in 
Leporello’s catalogue. Will he never be disillusioned, never tired? Will he 
always imagine that his newest adventure will be more thrilling than any 
previous one? Ambition and pride probably more truly represent his motives. 
He has never yet failed to subject a woman by his charms, and admission of 
failure in any given case would be a recognition of the approach of middle age, 
the waning of his star. There is apparently no question of social ambition. 
All types of women are potential conquests. He flouts conventions and defies 
the institutions of an ordered life. His dreadful end is the victory of stable 
society over one who will not conform to its standards. That is why the story © 
is immortal, for the conflict between society and the individual occurs in all 
ages. He who sets himself against society and its conventions will always go 
under in theend. Thisis the fate of Don Giovanni. The rules and institutions 
of society are too strong even for him, and since he will not conform to them, 
there is no place for him in the world. 

Apart from Leporello, the other normal person among the men of the opera 
is Masetto. He is an honest peasant and sees through Don Giovanni's attempts 
to seduce his bride, but is ready enough to forgive her afterwards. Who 
would not forgive such a charming person, particularly as her affair with Don 
Giovanni does not survive their first encounter? Masetto has often been made 
to appear as a complete clown, but his music shows that he has great strength 
of character. He may be simple, but he is no mere fool, or he would offer no 
resistance to Don Giovanni. It is interesting to note that Masetto’s aria in 
Act I, “Ho capito”, was apparently the last part of the score to be written 
before the Prague performance. In his introduction to the score, Einstein 
refers to the different parts of the opera that were written by Mozart in Vienna 
before he arrived at Prague, and suggests that he was able to write most of the 
opera in advance because he knew, from his visit in February, 1787, the singers 
who would take part. Einstein suggests that the only one whom he did not 
know was Giuseppe Lolli, who doubled the parts of the Commendatore and of 
Masetto. Hence the aria was left to the end until he knew his singer. It is 
also possible that Mozart may have wished to strengthen the part of Masetto 
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by making him resist Don Giovanni's brutality, and added the aria for this 
purpose. 

Ottavio is the most difficult of the men; he has to sing the formal music of a 
leading lyric tenor, and behave as a spineless operatic hero. He scarcely seems 
to come to life throughout the opera, but some attempt must be made to turn 
him into a convincing character. E. T. A. Hoffmann has some valuable 
suggestions to make in his fanciful story Don Juan.* At one stage in his 
career, in 1808, Hoffmann became musical director in Bamberg, where the inn 
“Zur Rose’’ was connected with the theatre by a private entrance to one of the 
boxes. Hoffmann’s story tells of a visitor to the inn who attends a performance 
of the opera in the adjoining theatre. After the performance he returns to 
the theatre, and sits in the box writing a letter toa friend. The letter contains 
Hoffimann’s own interpretation of the opera. It is a romantic interpretation, 
and as such has been freely criticized, but his observations on some of the 
characters are useful. His description of Ottavio is worth reproducing :— 

‘A tender, well-groomed dandy, at the most twenty-one years of age. As Anna’s 
betrothed he can be called up so quickly because he probably lives in the house;* at 


the first cry, which he certainly must have heard, he could have hurried out and saved 
her father; but he has to tidy himself, and is reluctant to be called out in the night at all.” 


The character of Anna presents many difficulties. Although infused with 
great fire and determination, her music is essentially typical of a dramatic 
soprano. She is scarcely human, and even when her father’s murder has been 

.satisfactorily avenged, she insists on waiting a year before considering Ottavio’s 

suit. Here again, Hoffmann is illuminating. He has come in for a lot of 
criticism because he assumes, as the basis of his remarks about Anna, that she 
was actually seduced by Don Giovanni. From the text there is nothing to 
justify this assumption, and many writers have taken upon themselves the 
task of defending Anna’s honour against Hoffmann’s charges! His thesis, 
which certainly makes Anna’s motives psychologically real, can stand just as 
well without the seduction. His idea is that Anna, a voluptuous woman at 
heart, has been roused for the first and only time in her life by Don Giovanni. 
He alone could awaken her dormant passion, and beside him, the great romantic 
lover, her own Ottavio cuts a poor figure. , Before Don Giovanni appeared, she 
knew no better than to believe that she loved Ottavio; but once awakened to 
the greater overpowering passion which she feels for Don Giovanni, all else 
fades. ‘She feels that only Don Giovanni’s end can bring peace to her 
tortured spirit; but this peace is her own.earthly end.” It follows from this, 
as Hoffmann points out, that she will never marry Ottavio. 

The same passion consumed Elvira, though she alone succeeded in marrying 
Don Giovanni. He has deserted her, and moved by the same overwhelming 
thirst for his downfall, she warns the world of his infamy. Jealousy is her real 
motive. No one else shall have him, if she may not. Such conduct is a thin 
disguise. She is still desperately in love with the man, and would take him 
back to-morrow if he would come; but knowing that she can no longer hold 





* See List of Books, p. 71. 4 Of this more later! 
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him she determines that no one else shall take her place. If Anna is the lady, 
the nobleman’s daughter, Elvira belongs to the middle class. She had great 
beauty in her day, but once cast aside, all poise is gone, and her natural char- 
acter reveals itself. She behaves like any other disappointed parvenue, and 
Leporello’s aside,—‘‘Pare un libro stampato”’, (She’s like a printed book), 
sums her up, for she is essentially the bore of the opera. She continually 
pursues Don Giovanni, for ever reminding him that she is his wife. In a sense 
she is the only one who has defeated him. In order to conquer her, he had to 
satisfy her middle-class outlook by going through some form of marriage 
with her! She never ceases to “‘nag”’ at him, and her music is all in the same 
tragic vein. A healthy sense of humour would have stood her in good stead. 
Apart from Don Giovanni she has no status in the world, and unless she can 
establish her claim to be his wife she has no reason to live. 

A tradition seems to have grown up that Anna, and not Elvira, is the 
principal lady in the opera. The prima donna of the opera company is usually 
cast as Anna, and Elvira is left to a singer of less experience. But the claims 
of both parts, from the musical point of view, are equal, and Elvira is surely 
the more difficult part to act. A fine actress can make little of the part of 
Anna however hard she tries, but her experience and technique can find ample 
scope in the part of Elvira. 

Zerlina is the most normal woman of the opera. She is not a coquette, 
nor an inexperienced country girl. Don Giovanni is not the first man with 
whom she has had to deal, nor the first of the aristocracy who has paid attention 
to her. But she has never before been handled with such deference, or treated 
as an equal by one of them. In the normal run of things, Masetto, as the 
peasant husband, would have to swallow such attentions as part of the lot of 
all men in his position. But after her first encounter with Don Giovanni, 
Zerlina has had enough of him. Not because of anything which she has been 
told by Elvira, but because she realizes that the glamour of that first meeting 
will not last and that her real happiness in life is to be found with Masetto. 
She does not, like the others, allow Don Giovanni to ruin her whole life, for she 
is endowed with a fuller measure of common sense than they. 


THE PRODUCTION 


A production of Don Giovanni must aim not merely at good presentation of 
Mozart’s music, but at making the opera as a whole convincing to the modern 
audience. The chief difficulties in the way of this latter object are those of 
scenery and settings. Owing to the loose construction of the opera it is 
essential to maintain continuity, otherwise it deteriorates into a series of dis- 
jointed episodes. Everything must be sacrificed to speed, for long intervals 
for scene-changing cannot be tolerated. Nearly every scene has its own 
problems either arising from the interpretation of the stage directions, or as to 
the best arrangement of the scenery. At first sight it may seem pedantic to 
refer to stage directions in dealing with a work such as this, and to suggest that 
the original directions should be followed. Producers feel themselves free to 
take liberties with the staging of the classics that they would not take with the 
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works of living authors. It is for this reason that no two productions of Don 
Giovanni,—or of any other of Mozart’s operas,—are in the least degree similar. 
This may be due to the traditions and equipment of the particular theatre, 
but more likely to the fancy of the producer. There are, of course, works that 
have survived which were written to be presented in circumstances that cannot 
be reproduced to-day. Such works must be adapted if they are to be given 
on the modern stage. In the case of Don Giovanni, however, the circumstances 
of its original production are known, and detailed directions by the authors 
are set out in the librettos of the first two productions. A producer may 
interpret these in his own way, but there is no excuse for ignoring or con- 
tradicting them. The inconsistencies that have come to be accepted as normal 
in productions of the opera often arise from this cause alone. 

In Act I these stage directions cause considerable confusion, particularly 
in Scene 2, which contains five episodes apparently requiring changes of scenery. 
The solution of this, and the problems of the individual scenes are considered 
later. 

The second main difficulty arises from the fact that when the opera came 
to be performed at Vienna in 1788, Mozart added various numbers which do 
not fit into its original dramatic form. Two of these are usually retained in 
modern productions because of their great beauty. The first, Ottavio’s 
“Dalla sua pace’, presents no great difficulty. It is essentially a concert 
number, and does not add to the plot, but it fits in quite harmlessly in the 
place in which it was intended to be sung. The second addition was to Scene 2 
of Act II, where after Ottavio’s “Il mio tesoro’’, (which was left out of the 
Vienna performance), Mozart added a duet for Zerlina and Leporello, and a 
recitative and aria for Elvira. The problems which arise out of these additions 
to the opera will be discussed later. 

A third point to remember is that Don Giovanni was written for a particular 
company, and designed to suit their individual resources. For instance the 
music on the stage in the supper scene at the end of the opera is written for 
wind instruments only, because Bondini’s company happened to possess 
exceptional talent in this department. On the other hand no chorus in the 
proper sense was available. Bondini’s company consisted solely of a few 
singers, and he probably had not the funds to engage a chorus. For this reason 
the only choruses in the opera are the chorus of peasants in the wedding scene, 
and the chorus of demons which accompanies Don Giovanni's descent into hell 
at the end of the opera. In addition, there is a small chorus of four servants 
who issue the invitation to the peasants to come to the ball. Each of these 
choruses is very short, and not in the least exacting from the musical point of 
view. At the performances at Prague they were probably safely entrusted to 
supernumerary singers whom Bondini could collect together for the occasion. 
There is no reason to exceed these limits in producing the opera to-day. A 
large chorus is not required, and only detracts from the intimacy of the opera, 
which is concerned entirely with the conduct of the individual characters. 

One word of caution about the general style of the setting of the opera. 
Apart from the statement that the ‘Scene is laid in a town in Spain’”’, and that 
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Elvira comes from Burgos, there is nothing Spanish about this version of the 
Don Juan legend. As Dent points out, Da Ponte probably conceived the 
opera in terms of his native Italy rather than against a Spanish background, 
and the setting of Scene 2 of Act II seems to be conclusive proof of this.5 
Too many productions of Don Giovanni are spoiled by elaborate Spanish cos- 
tumes and settings, which give the opera a false background. 

It is noteworthy that the directions contain no hint as to the period of the 
opera. 

CHRONOLOGY 


As in so many great works, the time factor does not appear to have been 
thought out very carefully by the authors. The inconsistencies of time 
probably pass unnoticed by any but the most meticulous member of the 
audience, but it is as well to clarify the question, and the following scheme is 
based on such guidance as is to be had from the directions and from the remarks 
of the characters. 

Act I, Scene 1. No difficulty arises here as the scene begins fairly late in 
the evening of the first day (Day I). The direction is “‘Night’’ and there is 
nothing inconsistent with this in the scene. When Anna later describes the 
events leading up to this scene, she says “Era gia alquanto avanzata la notte” 
(the night was already fairly well advanced) when Don Giovanni came into 
her room. 

Scene 2. The direction that covers the whole of this scene is “‘night”’. 
Clearly this cannot apply to any but the first episode, and the following time 
table is therefore suggested. 

Episode (a). Don Giovanni, Leporello and Elvira. Late evening of 
Day II. 

The events of Scene 1 must have occupied the whole of one evening, and 
so it is supposed that this is the next day. 

Episode (b). Peasants’ wedding chorus; (c) attempted seduction of 
Zerlina; (d) arrival of Anna and Ottavio. Afternoon of Day III. 

Episode (e). Don Giovanni and Leporello. 

Scene 3. The garden. 

Scene 4. The ballroom. 

Early evening, late evening, and night of Day III. 

It is clear that all the events of Act I from Episode (b) of Scene 2 onwards 
take place on the same day. It may be assumed that the peasants’ wedding 
chorus is in the afternoon, and that Leporello takes the peasants off to refresh- 
ments at Don Giovanni’s house. They occupy the interval until the ball in 
the garden, where they are found in Scene 3. In Episode (e), after discussing 
the events of the afternoon, Don Giovanni looks forward to the festivities of 
the evening when he says “‘le voglio divertir fin che vien notte’’ (I’ll entertain 
them till nightfall). In Scene 3 the evening is already fairiy far advanced, 
because the ballroom is prepared, and the musicians are beginning to play. 

One further small point may be mentioned for the sake of completeness. 





5 See p. 64. 
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At the end of the ballroom scene the other characters sing to Don Giovanni 
“Sul tuo capo in questo giorno il suo fulmine cadra” (Before this day is ended 
on your head shall fall the blow). It has been suggested that this shows that 
the authors contemplated the whole opera as taking place in one day! These 
words, however, are only a figure of speech, because it cannot be possible for 
the characters who sing them to forecast the events of Act II with such 
accuracy. 

Act II, There is no great difficulty about the timing of this Act, and for 
the reasons given below, the following chronology is suggested. 

Scene 1. Early evening of Day IV. 
Scene 2. Later. Evening of Day IV. 
Scene 3. Night of Day IV-V. 

Scene 4. Afternoon of Day V. 

Scene 5. Evening of Day V. 

The first scene takes place in the early evening, the direction at the beginning 
of the serenade to Elvira being that it is gradually getting dark. The next two 
scenes follow closely upon the first. In Scene 2 Leporello—still disguised in 
his master’s clothes—continues the escapade that was begun in Scene I. 

At the beginning of Scene 3 Don Giovanni looks at his watch and remarks, 
“Ancor non sono due della notte’, which at first sight seems to mean that it is 
2a.m. Dent points out, however, that this more probably means two hours 
after dark. The invitation to the Statue is to come to supper “this evening’’, 
and if Dent is right, Scenes 4 and 5 would follow on the same night. Two 
difficulties are inherent in this solution. If Scene 4 is to be in Anna’s house, 
as will be proposed later, the old controversy arises as to whether it is proper 
for her to receive Ottavio at such a late hour. This is avoided if the scene is 
postponed until the next afternoon. Secondly, it was already getting dark 
in Scene 1, and the events since then have surely occupied more than two 
hours, particularly if a scene is inserted to include Elvira’s aria ‘‘Mi tradi’’.¢ 
The eeriness of the cemetery is enhanced if the time is 2 a.m., and in the popular 
imagination the moon is more likely to be up then than two hours after 
darkness! It is also strictly correct for Don Giovanni to contemplate supper 
with the Statue ‘‘this evening’’, 7.e., some 18 hours later. 

On balance, therefore, it is suggested that the scheme set out above is 
reasonable, and avoids all difficulties. Nor is it upset by the insertion of a 
scene to include “Mi tradi’’. Such a scene could be supposed to follow, in 
point of time, directly after Scene 2, and the adventures referred to by Masetto 
might, with a stretch of the imagination, be assumed to have taken place after 
Scene 2. Masetto describes how he saw a woman weeping and a man fleeing, 
and he concludes that it was Don Giovanni. The fact that this took place 
after Scene 2 is the more likely because at the beginning of Scene 3, Don 
Giovanni tells Leporello that he has been involved in just such an episode since 
they last met. 

Apart from the fact that it precedes the supper scene, there is no clue to the 





* See p. 66. 
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timing of Scene 4, which may therefore be supposed to take place in the after- 
noon of Day V. 

Another time factor that has caused considerable discussion is the fact 
that a Statue should have been erected in the cemetery to the Commendatore 
so soon after his death. Some commentators have suggested that the Statue 
is one that was erected during his lifetime, but the inscription upon it, and its 
presence in the cemetery dispose of this theory. No solution can be found 
to this problem. 


THE OPERA 
Act I 


Scene I 


The indication is that this scene takes place in a garden at night, and it is 
the grounds of Anna’s mansion. The curtain rises on Leporello walking up 
and down in a cloak keeping watch. He expresses himself in no uncertain 
terms about his master, but quickly hides when he hears him coming. He 
stays in hiding until the end of the scene, peeping out from time to time to see 
what is going on. Observe that Don Giovanni comes out first, struggling to 
free himself from Anna, and to keep his identity from her. The direction is 
“Donna Anna holding tight to Don Giovanni’s arm”’ and later ““Don Giovanni 
still trying to free himself’. Presumably she is holding on to him until help 
arrives, when she will hand him over; and yet, as soon as she hears her father, 
she hurries back into the house. (“Donna Anna, hearing the Commendatore 
releases Don Giovanni and goes into the house.”) Why she should hurry 
back, instead of pointing out the villain to her father, is not clear, unless 
perhaps she has something of which to be ashamed. Is Hoffmann right 
after all? Not necessarily, for if he were Anna would scarcely cry for help; 
rather would she try to get Don Giovanni back into the house unobserved, 
and let him out by a side door later on. Anna cannot be blamed for escaping. 
Whatever may have occurred, to be found by her father struggling with a 
strange man outside the house is not an easy situation for her. Her father 
at once loyally assumes that Don Giovanni is to blame, but had he lived, Anna 
would probably have had a difficult interview with him later on! As Rouché 
points out, when Anna goes back into the house she does not see any immediate 
peril for her father. She goes to fetch Ottavio. Whether he is in her house, 
or lodging nearby, does not seem to matter very much. This is a question 
that has troubled many commentators, who are reluctant to accept the idea 
that Ottavio should be in Anna’s house at night. But it is not yet late, and 
as Anna explains later, she at first mistook Don Giovanni for Ottavio; it is clear 
therefore, that she at any rate, and she is a prude, saw nothing wrong in re- 
ceiving Ottavio at that time. The direction is that Anna goes into the house, 
but if instead she is made to go out another way and to return the same way 
with Ottavio, the question is left open, for this exit may lead out into the 
street, or into any other part of the house. 

If it can be arranged, it is as well for the Commendatore to come out of 
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the house by a different door from that used by Anna and DonGiovanni. Such 
a plan makes it clear that he was in another part of the house, and knew nothing 
of Don Giovanni’s presence. As it is still early, he should not appear in night 
attire. 
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Some steps, possibly leading down from the main door of the house, are of 
the utmost value for the convincing staging of the duel, and particularly when 
the Commendatore is killed. He falls so that he is reclining on them, and can 
then be seen and heard during his death trio. Leporello and Don Giovanni 
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make their escape, and Anna returns with Ottavio. Hoffmann’s interpretation 
is certainly justified here. Ottavio, full of good intentions as long as definite 
action is not called for, is horrified by the whole thing. He has the presence of 
mind to call for some stimulant for Anna, and then orders someone else to 
remove the body. He himself would rather not stain his hands by touching 
such an “oggetto d’orrore”’. It is important to note that when Anna first 
recovers herself, she mistakes Ottavio for her father’s murderer, thus adding 
reality to the story she tells later. For this scene then, Don Giovanni and 
Ottavio must be dressed to look as much alike as possible. 


Scene 2 


The direction is ‘‘Night, a Street’, and no change of scenery is indicated for 
any of the numerous episodes that make up the scene. As has been pointed 
out, ‘“Night” can only refer to the first episode, the encounter between Don 
Giovanni, Leporello, and Elvira, and it is, of course, possible that the directions 
for the other scenes were never written down. In view of the detail in which 
the other stage directions appear in the Prague and Vienna librettos, this is 
unlikely. It must therefore be assumed that the authors intended this scene 
to be played without any change of setting. Many other schemes have been 
tried, according to the resources of the theatre. As an instance the following 
series of scenes were mounted in the Glyndebourne production. 

Episode (a). A street. 

Episodes (b), (c) and (d). Garden of Don Giovanni’s house. 

Episode (e). Don Giovanni's dressing room. 
This sequence had many advantages that will be mentioned later, the main 
objection being that the peasants should assemble for their celebrations in a 
private garden! No such elaborate ideas should be adopted, however, unless 
the speediest possible changing of scenery can be achieved. If there is any 
risk of delay it is better to have one setting only, which may be a public square, 
possibly with an inn on one side, and Don Giovanni's house on the other. In 
the first episode Elvira is directed to appear in travelling clothes, and it may be 
assumed that she intends to put up at the inn. In this case the same set can 
be used for the first scene of Act II. Some producers have made Elvira arrive 
on the scene with all her luggage, having just arrived from Burgos. Dis- 
cussion on this point does not seem helpful. In any case it is inadvisable for 
her to be accompanied by her maid in this scene, for Don Giovanni would 
scarcely wait until the next Act to pursue her, when once he knew of her 
existence. Here is Don Giovanni, the experienced libertine: “‘Mi pare sentir 
odor di femmina’’ (I seem to scent a woman)—and Leporello, by comparison, 
the realist. His primary concern is to know the lady’s name for inclusion in 
his catalogue,—a subtle preparation for the great song to come. When 
Elvira appears, Leporello hides, popping out from time to time to pour cold 
water on his master’s enthusiasm ‘‘Cosi ne consoldé mille e ottocento’’: (There 
are one thousand eight hundred women whom he has “‘consoled”’ in this way!) 
Don Giovanni disappears, leaving Leporello to deal with Elvira. He shows her 
his catalogue of his master’s conquests. The treatment of this aria must be 
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left to the particular singer. Great play can be made with a book which unfolds 
like a panorama postcard, but on no account must there be any fumbling. 
This is not the first time that Leporello has displayed his masterpiece to an 
audience. He knows it almost by heart. It is a mistake to introduce a pair 
of spectacles and make him look closely at the book when it comes to the 
rallentando at the words “Ma in Ispagna”’, as if he were uncertain of the figure. 
The rallentando—which, by the way, only lasts two bars—is a pause of pride. 
Here is the supreme page of his masterpiece, devoted, appropriately enough, 
to Spain. 

When the aria is over there is a short recitative for Elvira, in which she says 
that she will take vengeance on Don Giovanni for the wrongs which he has done 
to her. The general practice is to leave this out. It adds nothing to the plot, 
and is extremely difficult to fit in from the dramatic point of view. In some 
productions Elvira’s recitative, “In quali eccessi’”’ and aria “Mi tradi’, which 
will be discussed later, have been sung here, but Leporello’s catalogue aria 
is the obvious conclusion of the scene, and anything after it must be an anti- 
climax. Elvira should, therefore, walk off in disgust in the middle of the aria, 
leaving Leporello to finish his aria alone. 

* * * 

In the next episode the peasants come dancing on to the stage, leading in 
the bridal pair, and singing as they go. It is quite conceivable that they 
intend to continue their celebrations at the inn. Don Giovanni and Leporello 
enter from the precincts of his house. Having picked out Zerlina, Don 
Giovanni instructs Leporello to take the rest of the party into the house. 
Masetto at once sees through Don Giovanni's designs. It is bitter music that 
he has to sing, not the unheeding acquiescence of a fool, and it is only at the 
point of the sword that he is at last forced away. Now comes the question of 
the casinetto, i.e. summer house. This cannot be in the house itself, for thither 
Leporello has led the rest of the peasants, nor can it be somewhere off the 
stage, for unless she catches Don Giovanni and Zerlina actually going in at the 
door, Elvira has no good reason for her interference. There must, therefore, 
be two obvious entrances to Don Giovanni's house; one principal entrance and 
another leading through the casinetto perhaps into the garden. It is here that 
the main difficulty of the scene arises. A public square seems very unsuitable 
for such delicate intimacy as occurs between Don Giovanni and Zerlina. 
Hence the garden introduced at Glyndebourne. This is the only occasion in 
the opera when Don Giovanni is really seen as the lover. He pursues Zerlina 
ardently and directly, and there must be no glossing over the intimacy with 
which he woos her, in fact the heat of the atmosphere should cause the audience 
to feel acutely embarrassed. 

Just as Don Giovanni opens the door of the casinetto, in comes Elvira on her 
mission to save Zerlina. She takes Zerlina into the house to re-unite her with 


Masetto. 
Ld ae a 


Having regard to what they say, it is clear that Anna and Ottavio have 
purposely called on Don Giovanni to enlist his help, and it is therefore reasonable 
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to stage this episode in the garden of his house. On the other hand, the 
original street is equally appropriate. (As mourning dress for Anna and 
Ottavio is not mentioned here, but is specifically directed in Act II Scene 2, 
it was presumably intended that they should not wear mourning in this scene. 
There does not seem to be any good reason for this distinction unless it be 
supposed that the black clothes that they wear in the later scene are not yet 
ready!) 

When Elvira returns, she takes up her position in the centre of the stage. 
Such is her agitation that it looks at first as though there is some truth in Don 
Giovanni’s assertion that she is mad. Ottavio and Anna stand apart, 
bewildered, and Don Giovanni moves to and fro between them and Elvira, 
talking confidentially to each in turn. He abandons at once any idea of 
escape, for that would be an admission of the truth of Elvira’s accusations, but 
he gives himself away without realizing that he has done so. Saying that he 
must follow Elvira to see that she comes to no harm, he takes his leave of Anna, 
assuring her of his readiness to assist her:—‘‘Se servirvi poss’ io, in mia casa 
v’aspetto”. (If I can help you, I will attend upon you in my house.) For- 
getting himself for a moment, he adopts the caressing tones of the trained 
lover for the last words, and Anna at once recognises her father’s murderer. 
Those few words, and the manner in which they are spoken, are a sure test of 
any interpretation of the part of Don Giovanni. Nothing approaching 
physical contact—an embrace or handshake—is necessary for his recognition, 
his tone of voice alone suffices to betray him. When Anna has sung her aria, 
Ottavio, left alone, sings the aria added for the first Vienna production, 
“Dalla sua pace’. Rouché makes an interesting point on Ottavio’s brief 
recitative which precedes the aria. Ottavio says, speaking of Anna, ‘“‘Disin- 
gannar la voglio, o vendicarla”’. (I will disillusion her, or avenge her.) That 
“o” is important. Ottavio, cautious as ever, and reluctant to act without 
proof, determines to be sure of Don Giovanni's guilt before taking steps to 
avenge the murder. If he finds Don Giovanni to be innocent, he will dis- 
illusion Anna; on the other hand, if guilty, he will set about seeking vengeance. 
Rouché points out that this uncertainty and desire for definite proof is the 
justification for the masks later on. 

* * * 

The short episode between Don Giovanni and Leporello which follows can, 
of course, take place in the street. There are, however, some difficulties in 
the way of this, which are overcome by staging the scene in the dressing room. 
The conversation shows that Don Giovanni and Leporello are snatching a 
moment or two to compare notes on their respective adventures. Leporello 
reports that the peasants are already half drunk, possibly indicating that he 
has slipped upstairs to help his master, before returning to deal with them. 
He also remarks that when Elvira brought Zerlina along he got rid of the 
former by pushing her out into the street and locking the garden gate behind 
her. This has a bearing on the next scene. 

Don Giovanni's aria, called the champagne aria, is clearly improved if he 
is holding a glass in his hand, and the dressing room gives Leporello something 
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to do during the aria. He can busy himself brushing his master’s coat, and 
generally getting him ready for the ball. The whole atmosphere is one of 


tension and excitement. 
* * a 


Scene 3 


There is nothing to explain the extraordinary direction for the setting of 
this scene, which is ‘‘A garden, with two gates locked on the outside’’, except 
the remark of Leporello referred to above. This only disposes of one gate, 
which Leporello locked on the inside. If both gates are locked, how do Anna, 
Elvira and Ottavio enter later on? The second part of the direction can 
conveniently be ignored, and the scene set in the garden with gates leading 
into the street. There must also be an entrance to the house from which the 
servants enter to invite the peasants to the ball, and through which the music 
from the ballroom can be heard. Some shrubs will suffice for Masetto to 
conceal himself. Observe that Zerlina is genuinely frightened at the approach 
of Don Giovanni, and not in the least anxious to encourage his attentions. 
She is immensely relieved when the music from the ballroom provides an 
excuse for bringing this part of the scene to an end. 

When Anna, Elvira and Ottavio appear in masks’ and accept Leporello’s 
invitation to the ball, it is a mistake for them to sing their trio in front of the 
curtain as is done in some productions. It is reasonable to argue that this 
trio is merely the expression of the thoughts of the masked guests, and is 
entirely outside the action of the opera. The sequence of events is that the 
masks, having accepted the invitation, would presumably walk straight into 
the house. Their lingering in the garden during the trio would be unreal. 
By making them sing it in front of the curtain, the producer differentiates 
their thoughts from their actions. But this is the most solemn music in the 
opera. They are offering up a prayer for divine aid in their mission of ven- 
geance, and calling down the censure of heaven upon the house of Don Giovanni. 
The point of this music is lost unless it be sung in the dark garden in front of 


the house. 
ok * * 


Scene 4° 


The first of the many problems that arise in this scene is the handling of the 
three orchestras on the stage. The reason for them is not clear. Probably 
they were included to give an effect of grandeur. Schnerich suggests that 
there should be two doorways leading into other rooms at the back of the 
stage. One orchestra is then on the stage itself, and the other two are placed 
in the doorways but actually playing for the rooms beyond. In principle this 
procedure is sound, but its application in practice may not be easy. The 
company invited to the ball is very mixed, and the different grades of society 
would tend to segregate themselves from each other, and in real life, as opposed 





7 They are masked for the simple reason that they desire to conceal their identity. The 
masks have no other complicated significance connected with the ball. See also additional notes, 
Pp. 72, by Edward J. Dent. 
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to the stage, there could well be three different rooms for dancing. On the 
stage, however, all the dancers must be visible to the audience. Ottavio leads 
off with Anna in a Minuet to the accompaniment of the first orchestra; Don 
Giovanni partners Zerlina in the second orchestra’s less elegant Contredanse ; 
while Leporello forces Masetto to dance the “popular” Landler played by the 
third orchestra. Elvira does not dance at all. All this must be seen, and 
there is therefore no alternative but to have all the orchestras on the stage. 

The first orchestra is the most important, comprising both wind and string 
players, and may conveniently occupy the centre of the back of the stage— 
possibly placed on a raised dais. The second and third orchestras must be 
disposed in the most appropriate manner, one on each side of the stage. The 
second orchestra may conveniently be in a raised gallery, with an entrance 
behind it, thus suggesting that the main body of the dancers of the Contredanse 
are in a room beyond. Don Giovanni may then start dancing in the main 
room, and gradually take Zerlina off with him through this exit. Masetto, 
forced to dance by Leporello, observes what is going on, and breaks away to 
follow Zerlina. If such a plan is adopted, the three members of the second 
orchestra should sit in their gallery in a semi-circle, facing towards the room 
beyond. The leader should be at the back, facing the conductor. 

Zerlina’s scream interrupts the dancing, and Don Giovanni drags in 
Leporello as the culprit. He pretends to try to kill him, but his sword appears 
to stick in its sheath. From this point onwards the action freezes. Ottavio 
is directed to draw a pistol, the masks reveal their identity, and a long and 
formal ensemble follows. Perhaps the pistol is better left out. Ottavio’s 
indecisive conduct hitherto makes it unlikely that he would ever bring himself 
to fire it, and it looks silly for him to stand holding it throughout the rest of the 
scene. The directions are silent as to the end of the scene, the curtain ap- 
parently coming down on the assembled company. In any case there is no 
duel with Ottavio. Ottavio may, however, conveniently have a sword, and 
at the very end of the scene, Don Giovanni should draw his sword and cut his 
way through the company and get away before the others have had time to 
collect themselves. 

It has already been pointed out that there is no music for a chorus in this 
scene. Don Giovanni has invited the peasants to his house to celebrate the 
wedding, but apart from the masks there are no other “elegant’’ guests. 
Ottavio and Anna dance the Minuet alone, while the peasants divide them- 
selves between the other two dances. There is no point in the peasants singing 
with the soloists in the final ensemble, and after the turmoil aroused by 
Zerlina’s screams, they can conveniently fade out with the musicians, leaving 
the soloists alone for the final ensemble. 


Act II 


Scene I 


The only direction here is ““A Street”, and the same scenery may be used 
as for Scene 2 of Act I. The time is early evening and the indication at the 
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beginning of the serenade to Elvira that it is gradually getting darker and 
darker, lends reality to her deception. The humour of this serenade is en- 
hanced if Don Giovanni crouches behind Leporello and moves his arms for 
him. This is preferable to Don Giovanni standing underneath the window 
as he sings and leaving Leporello to gesticulate alone in the middle of the stage. 
Leporello’s ill-disguised laughter is the result of tickling. 

At the end of Don Giovanni’s serenade to the maid, it is better for her not 
to appear. She has no music, and cannot come down, so that a light, or 
merely a movement in the window is all that is necessary. Don Giovanni only 
says—‘‘V’é gente alla finestra; forse e dessa’”’ (There’s someone at the window, 
perhaps it is she), and if the maid appeared he would scarcely be in doubt as 
to her identity. 

The remainder of this scene is straightforward. Masetto and his party of 
peasants are dispersed by Don Giovanni and sent off by different routes. Their 
furtive steps, as they set off in pursuit of their victim, are indicated by the 
demi-semi-quaver figure which occurs at the beginning of Don Giovanni's 
song. To make sure that they go, Don Giovanni follows the peasants off the 
stage, returning with Masetto to give him his beating. 

* * *” 


Scene 2 


This scene has given rise to more discussion than any of the others. It 
has only one real purpose, which is musical and not dramatic, namely the 
singing of a sextet. According to the directions the scene is laid in the court- 
yard of Anna’s house. The problem which has puzzled many producers, 
however, is that if this scene is laid in the precincts of a private house, how 
is it a public thoroughfare, where anybody and everybody can walk in and out 
as they please? To obviate this, many different methods of staging the scene 
have been suggested and tried: a cloister, a church, a subterranean passage. 
Anna and Ottavio, when they appear, are directed to be dressed in mourning, 
and it is for this reason that the precincts of a church have been chosen for the 
scene. They are then presumed to be just returning from prayer at the 
Commendatore’s tomb. Sometimes, even, the scenery has included a view of 
a cemetery, with the statue of the Comnfendatore in the background. It 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that this anticipation detracts from the 
dramatic effect of the cemetery scene which follows. Dent, however, makes a 
practical proposal. The scene, he says, “‘is not, as has been supposed, a private 
hall in Donna Anna’s house, but the usual courtyard of an Italian palace which, 
as we know from Goethe’s Italienische Reise,® was often treated as public 
property”. Unfortunately, of course, the ordinary member of the audience 
will not have read his Goethe, so that the producer’s subtlety will be lost on ~ 





8 The passage to which Dent presumably refers was written in Verona on the 17th September, 
1786, in which Goethe describes the filthy condition of the houses and streets, and the habit of 
the general public to make free use of the courtyards of large houses. 

“The rich man may be rich, and build palaces, the nobleman may rule, but if he instals a 
colonnade or a courtyard, then the general public will use it for their own purposes. . . . If he 
does not like it, then he should not aspire to play the Grand Seigneur, in other words he must not 
behave as though half his house was public property.” 
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all but the learned, and it will remain obscure why Anna’s courtyard should 
be so public. 

Leporello, still in his master’s clothes, leads in Elvira, trying his best to 
lose her in the dark. His attempts at escape are frustrated. He tries the first 
door, but is interrupted by the entrance of Anna and Ottavio. At the next 
door he is surprised by Zerlina and Masetto, who recognize him as they meet him 
in the doorway. Leporello is dragged to the middle of the stage, where he 
crouches down in such a position that the audience, and not the characters 
on the stage, can see his face. His only way out of the difficulty is to reveal 
his true identity. Once this episode is over there is no further action in this 
scene, except for Leporello’s escape, and this is impossible to manage con- 
vincingly. Anna has retired, but the remaining four characters can do 
nothing better than stand by while he makes the most obvious escape. The 
only way to deal with this is for Leporello first to take Zerlina and Masetto 
to one side to assure them that it was not he who beat Masetto, and then run 
across to answer Ottavio’s accusations, all the while getting nearer and nearer 
to the door at the back. 

Then comes Ottavio’s aria “I] mio tesoro”’. It is difficult to decide whether 
he should sing this alone, or to Elvira, Zerlina and Masetto. The words of the 
aria and of the recitative which precedes it, make it clear beyond all reasonable 
doubt that Ottavio is addressing the others. He expressly says in his recita- 
tive, ‘“My friends . . . remain in this house for a few hours’, and then in the 
aria, ‘Go (plural) and console my beloved”. Further, the indication at the 
end of the aria is ““exeunt’”’. The trouble is that it is quite impossible to find 
adequate employment for Elvira, Zerlina and Masetto during the aria. Dent’s 
observations on the point are interesting. ‘“‘I] mio tesoro”’, he says, is addressed, 
not to human listeners, but “to zephyrs, roses, sighs, or any other Metastasian 
substitute for the workaday channels of information”. “It is hardly likely’’, he 
goes on, “‘that at such a very late hour of the night Ottavio would have invited 
two peasants and a strange lady with a tarnished reputation to spend a few 
hours in inflicting their consolations upon Anna”. It is equally possible for 
Ottavio to address his remarks, in a purely general way, to the audience. 

This issue has, however, been complicated by the additions which Mozart 
made to the opera for the Vienna production. In the hitherto accepted version 
of these additions, Zerlina drags Leporello on to the stage by the hair, threaten- 
ing him with a razor, and eventually ties him to a chair. She then goes away 
and in her absence Leporello frees himself, and escapes. Zerlina returns with 
Elvira to show her what she has done, only to find that Leporello has gone. 
Elvira assumes that Don Giovanni has helped him to escape and expresses her 
indignation in a recitative and aria “Mi tradi”. Meanwhile Zerlina goes off 
to inform Ottavio of Leporello’s escape. Presumably this whole episode was 
intended as a scene by itself, to be played separately from the preceding scene 
in Anna’s courtyard. However, the episode between Zerlina and Leporello 
has come to be left out, and only Elvira’s recitative and aria have kept their 
place in performance. As already mentioned, this music has often been fitted 
into Act I, after the catalogue song, so little connection with the plot does it 
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seem to have. Usually, however, it is sung after Ottavio’s aria, during which 
Elvira, Zerlina, and Masetto remain on the stage. In this case it is reasonable 
for them to do so, as otherwise Elvira would have to return at the end to sing 
her music. ‘Mi tradi’ is the cause of the dilemma. There need be no second 
thoughts about leaving out the Zerlina-Leporello duet, which is cheap, and 
altogether below the level of the rest of the opera. Purely comic business, 
which is all that this scene amounts to, is out of place, and the music does not 
redeem it. Einstein says, “It seems unlikely that this duet can ever have 
been sung since the performances of 1788, except . . . at the Prague per- 
formances of 1801”. Further than this, the scene provides no dramatic 
reason for Elvira’s outburst which follows it. For the sake of hearing “Mi 
tradi’, however, it is worth enduring a certain dramatic ineffectiveness. 

The whole of this question has recently been re-opened by Einstein,® who 
has discovered some missing pages of the Vienna additions to the opera. His 
discovery seems to show that the hitherto accepted version is incomplete and 
inaccurate. After Leporello’s escape from Zerlina, in the new version, Masetto 
returns with Elvira and Zerlina. They find that Leporello has gone. Zerlina 
asks Masetto where he has been, and he tells them that it was Heaven’s will 
that he should save a lady in distress. After he left them previously he had 
not gone far before he heard cries. ‘I saw a woman weeping and a man 
fleeing’’, he says, “I tried to follow him, but he escaped out of sight. From 
what the girl told me of his appearance, and his manner, I believe that it was 
Don Giovanni’. Zerlina determines to tell Ottavio of this new misdemeanour, 
and she and Masetto go off, leaving Elvira alone on the stage. This new tale 
of woe naturally excites Elvira to pour out her sorrows and give vent to her 
feelings, and provides a dramatic reason for her recitative and aria. 

It is suggested that this new discovery could advantageously be used in 
the theatre in the following way. As soon as Ottavio has concluded the 
recitative which precedes ‘‘I1 mio tesoro”’, Elvira, Zerlina and Masetto should 
leave the stage and go into Anna’s house. This gives effect to the words which 
he addresses to them in the recitative. “My friends . . . remain in this 
house for a few hours’. Then Ottavio, left alone, sings his aria to Dent’s 
zephyrs and roses, and the impossibility of keeping Elvira, Zerlina and Masetto 
occupied on the stage during his aria is obviated. At the end of Ottavio’s 
aria the curtain is drawn. 

Then follows a short scene, which may conveniently be staged in front of 
the curtain. Elvira and Zerlina walk in on one side of the stage, and Masetto 
meets them coming from the other. Zerlina begins this new scene with the 
words ‘“‘Ah Masetto, Masetto dove fosti finor?’’ (Ah Masetto, Masetto where 
have you been until now?) Then follows Masetto’s narrative with the music 
from the Florence manuscript. At the end of it he goes off with Zerlina to see 
Ottavio. Elvira’s recitative “In quali eccessi’’ and aria ‘Mi tradi quell’ alma 





® See “Concerning some Recitatives in Don Giovanni’’, Music and Letters, Oct. 1938. 

10 Masetto’s story appears in the libretto of the Vienna version of the opera, but no music for 
it has hitherto been known. This missing music has been found by Einstein in the library of 
the Istituto musicale in Florence, and is set out in full in his article. Einstein explains that the 
current version of the recitative between Zerlina and Elvira, is, in his opinion, a forgery. 
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ingrata” follow absolutely logically upon this. Masetto’s new recitative gives 
point to Elvira’s music, which is thus retained, and the whole scene between 
Zerlina and Leporello is left out as before. 

* * * 


Scene 3 


The first matter of importance in this scene is that the time, according to 
Don Giovanni’s remark, is two o’clock in the morning.™ The only light is 
the moon. Don Giovanni says that it is almost lighter than by day, but it is 
none the less night, and Leporello has difficulty in reading the inscription on 
the Statue. At first Don Giovanni and Leporello are laughing together, but 
they are presently severely rebuked. The Statue of the murdered Commendatore 
is the first person of authority who calls Don Giovanni to account for his mis- 
deeds. His utterances are terrible, and should send a cold shiver through the 
most hardbitten profligate. Mozart brings out their significance with masterly 
effect in the music. The whole scene, before the Statue speaks, is conducted 
in recitative. Then suddenly the Statue speaks in long weighty notes to the 
accompaniment of trombones. The last trump has almost sounded. In 
their context, these trombones carry enormous weight, for they have not been 
used previously in the opera. No effort should be spared to make these 
utterances of the Statue effective. The effect upon Leporello is overwhelming, 
as it should be upon the audience too. 

It has come to be accepted that the Statue of the Commendatore should 
be an equestrian statue. Although the directions indicate that there should 
be several equestrian statues, they do not specifically direct that the Com- 
mendatore himself should be mounted. There is no reference to a horse in 
the text, and the producer may, therefore, consider the question upon its 
merits. 

A mounted statue is undoubtedly dignified and impressive. Coming from 
a height, his words carry greater weight. Beside the tall figure on a horse, 
Don Giovanni and Leporello look very small, and the representative of the 
powers of Good towers suitably above their evil heads. However, surprise is 
the essence of this scene, and if the Commendatore is on a horse, there must be 
other equestrian statues which would tax the resources of all but the largest 
theatres. Were his the only one, his identity would never for a moment be in 
doubt. 

There is a lot to be said for dispensing with the horse. A pedestal to the 
statue will serve to give him dignity, and if there are several similar statues 
his identity will not at once be revealed. Observe that it is not until Leporello 
has read the inscription on the statue that he and Don Giovanni realize that 
it is the Commendatore who has spoken. If this scene and the Commen- 
datore’s appearance in the supper room are considered together, as they must 
be, the absurdity of an equestrian statue is at once apparent. It is unlikely 
that the stone Commendatore can detach himself from his stone horse, and 
so he must appear in the last scene mounted on his horse. This has been 





11 See page 56 for a discussion of this point. 
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done,” but the appearance of a horse in the supper room is bound to look 
ridiculous, and detract from the indescribable horror that should be created 
by the entrance of the strange visitor. Also Leporello indicates that he hears 
the steps (presumably footsteps) of the stone guest as he approaches. 
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Atto I. Scena VI, 
From R. Lohbauer: Serie di 15 contorni all’ opera Don Giovanni del Mozart, 1830 (reduced). 




















Scene 4 


Back in Anna’s house, for a last song. The only direction is ‘““Dark room’, 
| but the house is better than a chapel, as has been suggested by some writers. 





2 E.g., at Salzburg in 1934. 
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The scene reveals little new in the characters of Anna and Ottavio. Only 
Ottavio emerges as a slightly less insipid figure than before. Here he at any 
rate has the courage to call his beloved Anna cruel, an epithet which it takes 
her a whole aria to refute! On the other hand the scene serves as an essential 
interlude in the drama. In the cemetery, and in the supper room, the music 
reaches the heights of dramatic intensity, and the effect of the supper scene 
and of Don Giovanni’s descent into Hell is enhanced by Anna’s lyrical music 
which separates it from the drama of the cemetery. 


* * * 


Scene 5 


The first thorny problem here is whether or not to introduce some women 
to keep Don Giovanni company at supper. There is no reference to them in 
the text, and they have no music to sing. Don Giovanni and Leporello have 
nothing to say to them, which makes their presence seem superfluous. Further, 
Don Giovanni is a hunter, not a collector. His pleasure in female company is 
entirely the pleasure of conquest. It is true that Don Giovanni sings ‘‘Vivan 
le femmine!’’, which at first sight seems to refer to women who are there with 
him. In fact these words are only part of a general toast, ‘“‘Vivan le femmine, 
viva il buon vino!”’ (Here’s to women and wine), which Don Giovanni mock- 
ingly gives to Elvira, in response to her appeal to him to lead a new life. These 
words, therefore, are no justification for the presence of the women. Mozart 
himself, in a fragment of a translation of the opera which has survived, speaks 
of women at Don Giovanni’s supper table.“ If there is no other good reason 
for introducing the women, it is submitted that this, by itself, is not enough, 
and even this fragment of a translation is said by some to be spurious. 

There is a band of musicians in the room, who are to entertain the master 
of the house during supper. This would be the normal procedure in the 
household of a gentleman of standing. The band is playing a popular selection. 
Their first piece is from Martin’s opera Una cosa rara, their second from Sarti’s 
I due litiganti, and their third, Mozart’s own ‘“‘Non pitt andrai”’, from Le Nozze 
dt Figaro. The first two operas are long since forgotten, but for Mozart’s 
audience in Prague the pieces taken from them were popular favourites, as 
also the song from Mozart’s own opera. Leporello refers to each piece in turn 
as it is played. “Bravi! Cosa rara”’, greets the first; ““Evvivano i litiganti’”’ 
the second; “‘Questa poi la conosco pur troppo” (You know this one only too 
well) the third. It has been suggested that the first and third of these remarks 
refer to the particular dish which Leporello is at that moment handing to his 
master, and that the second does not appear in some versions of the text. 
This explanation does not really help even if it is valid, for it assumes that ° 
Mozart introduced this music pointlessly. Why should Leporello say ‘““Bravi’”’ 
(plural), if he is not referring to the musicians? And it does not require much 
imagination to assume that “questa’’ applies to ‘‘musica”. Clearly Mozart 





18 Jahn, Vol. II, p. 544. See also an article by Richard Capell in The Daily Telegraph, 
dated May 6th, 1936. 
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intended to introduce these popular pieces, as being the normal sort of music 
which a household band would be expected to play during supper. 

Don Giovanni and Leporello are by now in a merry mood. They have 
entirely forgotten the Statue and can well afford to mock Elvira, whose last 
pathetic attempt to persuade Don Giovanni to reform and return to her is not 
only an essential dramatic preparation for the terrors that are to come, but 
incidentally follows logically upon the words of her aria‘‘Mi tradi’. 

The scene darkens, and the imposing figure of the Statue burstsin. Leporello 
crouches under the table leaving his master to deal with his unwelcome guest. 
The latter dominates the scene, and there must be no shirking of the full 
dramatic and terrifying effect of his appearance. When the end comes, he 
should take the opportunity of disappearing behind the screen of the flames 
and earthquakes that occur at this moment, for his supernatural visit is spoiled 
if he turns round and walks out! (He does not wait to see Don Giovanni’s end, 
probably because in the first performance Giuseppe Lolli had to hurry off to 
change into Masetto’s clothes.) Don Giovanni’s descent into hell is best 
achieved by lighting effects, and there is no need for the whole scene to 
collapse. 

There can be a pause after this, during which the normal lighting of the 
stage is resumed. The other characters enter, accompanied (according to the 
directions) by Ministers of Justice. It may be supposed that these have been 
summoned by Ottavio, but they are not wanted after all, because Heaven has 
intervened instead. They are better left out. Leporello now tells the grim 
story of Don Giovanni’s end, and the way is clear for a discussion of petty 
personal affairs. Anna staves off Ottavio for another year, and even at the 
end of that period she probably will put him off again. Poor Ottavio! 
Throughout the opera he has played a very negative part. At first he was 
justifiably reluctant to take vengeance on Don Giovanni until satisfied of his 
guilt. But the events in the ballroom convinced him that Don Giovanni was 
the murderer of Anna’s father, and he has let the whole of the second Act drift 
by without taking any steps! His relief when Heaven intervenes and takes 
revenge for him is obvious, and he is now only too anxious to persuade Anna to 
forget the whole thing and marry him. At the end he is back again at the 
same point where he was on his first appearance, entreating Anna to look to 
him for father and bridegroom. Ottavio must remain an ineffective figure, 
but it is submitted that there is nothing in his conduct or in his music which is 
substantially inconsistent with Hoffmann’s interpretation of his character. 
Ottavio should be presented as a “‘dandy’’, and he should have a large fancy 
lace handkerchief hanging from his sleeve! 

Anna reveals a certain amount of feeling for Ottavio, particularly at the 
end of the opera in ‘‘Non mi dir’; but even if Hoffmann was wrong, and he 
may have been, in inferring that Don Giovanni seduced her, he was not so far 
out in estimating her opinion of Ottavio. She uses him as a chaperon, and his 
moral support is invaluable to her, but she consistently repulses his practical 
advances, and will have nothing of sympathy or affection from him. 





4 It is instructive to study Dent’s English version of this episode. 
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Elvira decides to seek consolation in the veil. She was, or at any rate 
considered herself to be, Don Giovanni’s wife. Right to the last she loved him 
and would have taken him back, and now that he is gone there is nothing left 
for her. Zerlina and Masetto resume their interrupted honeymoon. Don 
Giovanni’s intervention in their mutual happiness was but a passing cloud, 
and both are ready to forget and forgive. Leporello is to find a new and, he 
hopes, less exacting master. 

The business of the opera is concluded. The curtain falls and the final 
sextet can be sung in front of it. While it is sung the lights of the auditorium 
may be turned up, for singers and audience join together in pointing the moral. 
Society has won its victory, and the profligate who sought to question its 
standards has suffered a suitable fate! 
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NOTES BY EDWARD J. DENT 


P. 49. Dvramma giocoso. The author, like some other English critics, seems to imagine 
that Don Giovanni is the only opera that was ever described by this title, and that it 
implies something uniquely peculiar. This is not the case. Most of the Italian comic 
operas of the second half of the eighteenth century are called dvamma giocoso on the 
title pages of their librettos. The Neapolitan comic operas were generally called 
commedia in musica. The word opera was used colloquially in the sense of musical drama 
as early as 1644 (Evelyn’s Diary), and it was used in France and England as the regular 
name for musical drama; but opera, as far as I have been able to trace it, was never used 
on an Italian title-page until about 1860, and is rareeven now. The classical Italian word 
is dramma per musica or melodramma; in the nineteenth century we sometimes find 
tyvagedia lirica (obviously taken from the old French tragédie lyrique) and commedia lirica. 
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P. 49. The authors probably would have called it an opera buffa in conversation 
because opera buffa and dramma giocoso mean exactly the same thing. 


P. 62, note. The only reason that I can see for Anna, Elvira and Ottavio wearing 
masks is that it was customary at Venice in the eighteenth century for ladies and gentle- 
men to go out at night wearing what modern costumiers call ‘“‘Longhi’’ masks. It seems 
quite certain that the first performances of Don Giovanni were dressed in contemporary 
costume, and Da Ponte seems to have imagined a Venetian rather than a Spanish 
background. 





Book Review 


Eight Soviet Composers. By Gerald Abraham. Pp. 102. (Oxford University Press.) 
1943. 6s. 


It was a welcome and timely idea to issue in book form these essays on eight Soviet 
composers. They had previously appeared separately in various periodicals. But 
re-reading them now at one stretch allowed me to form a clearer and more comprehensive 
picture of present-day music in Soviet Russia than I had been able to before. Mr. 
Abraham is a well-informed writer who has always interested himself in Russian music 
and, moreover, he knows the language, which is an important point in this particular case. 
He thus contrives to give us at once some fresh and useful information which otherwise 
would have been inaccessible to most of us, and a critical evaluation of the works of the 
younger representative composers such as Shostakovich, Khachaturyan, Shebalin, 
Kabalevsky and others. I wish to stress the word “‘critical’’ for the reason that the 
particular background of political ideologies which is behind Soviet music and Soviet 
art in general, for that matter, has had a way of influencing and obscuring the critical 
judgment of many a musician. Mr. Abraham is entirely free of this understandable, but 
in a responsible critic inadmissible, weakness. He tells us briefly all we want to know 
about the conditions in which Soviet composers have to work, and he discusses intelligently 
the politico-aesthetic tenets to which Russian musicians are expected to conform. Yet 
for all that, he manages to view their artistic achievements from the only possible and 
fruitful angle: the quality of their music qua music. Reading these essays drives one 
to the conclusion that as long as contemporary music in Russia is not allowed to grow 
and develop in a natural way and without interference from political quarters, it will fail 
to bring out to the full the great talent that some of the younger composers undoubtedly 
possess. ‘ 

It is interesting to see how the spirit of the New Russia finds its musical reflection in a 
style, the outstanding features of which are the epic, the heroic and the monumental. 
Yet what seems rather odd in this connection is the fact that a composer such as Mahler 
should have become a favourite with the younger Russian musicians to the extent of 
influencing their idiom, as in the cases of Shostakovich, Knipper and Shebalin. Mahler’s 
music, with its highly subjective, introspective and fundamentally pessimistic tendencies 
is a typical product of the very bourgeois fin-de-siécle period. One would have thought 
that his style was poles apart from, and completely alien to, the optimistic ‘“‘social 
realism’’ that is demanded of the modern Russian artist. This seems a paradox, but 
only on the face of it. For, despite the great social and industrial revolution, the 
analytical and highly introspective nature of the Russian temperament has not changed 
since the times of Dostoievsky and Tolstoy. It is thus not difficult to account for the 
great appeal of Mahler’s music in present-day Russia. This is one of the many instances 
in the history of art which go to show that artistic affinities can often be much stronger 
than political or religious doctrines and ideologies. M. C. 


neti 
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Reviews of Music 
MODERN CONCERTO STYLES 


E. J. Moeran. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. Violin and piano score. (Novello 
& Company, Ltd.) tos. 6d. 


E. J. Moeran. Rhapsody in F sharp for Piano and Orchestra. Piano score (orchestra 
arranged for second piano). (J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 


Alan Rawsthorne. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. Piano score (orchestra arranged 
for second piano). (Oxford University Press.) 12s. 6d. 


It is an encouraging sign that in spite of the general thirst for the classics at orchestral 
concerts these three works have appeared together from three publishing houses. The 
concertos were novelties at the London Promenade Season in 1942 and their publication 
well in advance of their general acceptance in concert circles, public or private, is a com- 
mendable venture. The arrangement of the orchestral part for piano in each case will be 
welcomed by most students, for the first use of written music, regarded as a preliminary 
check on real performance, is to show the main rhythm and harmony. I know no one 
who enjoys reading the full scores of new music, with all the attendant synthesis of actual 
and transposed sounds it involves, and in any event differences of instrumental combina- 
tion are much more easily assimilated at the first hearing than peculiarities of harmony 
or even the essential harmonic style. On the other hand, this review is entirely concerned 
in each case with the combination of the solo part with the orchestral harmony as such. 
Instrumental balance and finesse must be left to the reader to discover from a proper 
performance. 

The appearance of Moeran’s violin concerto is interesting in view of recent essays by 
Britten, Walton, Dyson and now Bax, not to mention Bart6k, Hindemith, Schénberg 
and Miaskovsky. The Walton concerto, in particular, advanced a fresh and characteristic 
solution of the delicate problem of balancing a rhapsodic but light instrument with a 
symphony orchestra; a solution based on an acceptance of the violin as leading and whole- 
time orchestral soloist rather than as the protagonist facing the orchestra. Moeran’s 
concerto moves on similar lines with slighter material, making less use of violin virtuosity. 
In the first movement the violin follows the initial orchestral phrase with a theme which 
it keeps to itself throughout, but there is no wrestling with the orchestra for sovereignty: 
the violin merely takes its opportunities. After the quiet opening it ‘“‘gets busy” with 
double-stopping and so forth, and thus reaches a cadenza via adrum-roll. By resolving 
on a flowing arpeggio figure the cadenza lets in the orchestra for a hint of double-exposi- 
tion; the violin replies with Second Subject. The rest of the movement proceeds on this 
give-and-take basis. The orchestra indicates Development by taking up the double- 
stopping theme; a second cadenza, leading into the Second Subject in the clarinet, confirms 
a vague presentiment of restatement, in which tokens of the original opening make a 
nice epilogue. This well-planned movement suffers, however, from a lack of character 
in its basic themes and harmonic texture. In the vivace sequel the pendulum swing of a 
sonata-rondo from refrain to episode and back prompts repartee from violin or orchestra 
to mark fresh themes or vary the sense of old ones, as well as to expand an episode by 
ordinary antiphony. The composer is so satisfied with this process that he goes up to 
three episodes, repeats the first and expands the second into two distinct postscripts, 
separated by a cadenza. I may quote the refrain and the second and third episodes to 
indicate the reckless variety of melodic styles. 

This group certainly beats the ‘‘London’’ symphony for strange company, pleasant- 
going as each member is. The last movement is rhapsodic: it brings various yearnings to 
a happy issue and then re-points the first movement by the same token. This certainly 
avoids the problem of going one better than the Vivace, by changing the plane of discourse. 
Yet the problem remains unconsciously: something more steadily constructive, as 
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Britten’s final passacaglia intends to be after a similar scherzo, is needed. The movement 
ends unexpectedly and inconclusively. A strain of inconclusiveness, indeed, haunts the 
whole concerto. It should attract violinists and listeners who have neither time nor 
energy for Beethoven and Elgar, for its rhetoric is refreshing without being terrific. 

The rhetoric of the Rhapsody is not refreshing on the whole; the themes with which 
orchestra and pianist identify themselves at the outset grow tedious long before the 
composer has done with them. Yet there is a taut feeling about this work of under 20 
minutes which may lead to greater things. There are pomposities and affected repetitions 
which seem intended to be seen rather than heard, but there is some sterner stuff as well. 

The general material of Rawsthorne’s concerto is stern in more senses than one. The 
opening prelude, called ‘‘Capriccio”” and somewhat in the rhythmic style of Vaughan 
Williams’ concerto, centres round (1) piano arpeggios of C-E-G sharp-B and relentlessly 
similar chords, in association with a fierce, aurally distracting syncopated figure in the 
orchestra, (2) a fugal subject harmonized in like manner; (1) being restated with a gay 
coda. The second movement is a steady chaconne on a chromatically descending 
sequence of eight bars, beginning with the chords of F and A minor (C at the top to 
connect). In the final Tarantella the chord of the first movement, detailed above, or the 
simpler augmented triad, characterizes a good many of the flying figures with which the 
ear has to compete, including a wiry ta ta! ta-a-a-a ta ta! ta-a-a-a phrase. It is all rather 
inexorable, so unlike the gracious perorations and flighty casuistry of the older concertos, 
but the concerto holds the attention and it may in time appeal to something deeper in 
our musical nature than a sense of sequence and consequence. It takes no more than 
20 minutes, but its concentration is remarkable; piano and orchestra are on their toes 
throughout. The work deserves a wide hearing and will repay the preliminary study 
which a piano score offers. 


Benjamin Britten. Rejoice in the Lamb, a festival cantata. (Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd.) 3s. 
Alan Rawsthorne. Away, delights and God Lyaeus. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 

C. Le Fleming. [If it’s ever spring again. (J. and W. Chester, Ltd.) 2s. 

Harry Gill. The Night and A Saxon Song. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. each. 
Tom Pender. Shall I compare thee and Fidele. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. each. 


Anthony Bernard. When that I was a litile tiny boy. (J. and W. Chester, Ltd.) 2s. 


Britten’s short cantata for choir, four soloists and organ, was written for an anniversary 
at St. Matthew’s Church, Northampton. It is a series of concise, ingenious, sometimes 
eloquent sketches. The words are selected from a poem by Christopher Smart. In turn 
the world in general, Nimrod and other tough specimens, God, the poet’s cat, a mouse, 
flowers, the down-and-out (like Christ), the musical instruments, and God again are 
invoked, directly or indirectly. The music ranges from the tense choral unison or two- 
part counterpoint prevalent to short phases of quiet polyphony, and from a lyrical tenor 
arietta for the flowers to naif arioso recitatives for the cat and mouse. The changes are 
abrupt and the recurrent ‘‘Hallelujah!’’ inadequate compensation. Nevertheless, this 
not too difficult work should stir the interest of an enterprising choirmaster, and the score 
will be useful to listeners to show the dependence of music on words, especially if the 
work is broadcast. 

The other pieces are for voice and piano. Rawsthorne has set two poems by John 
Fletcher. In the first song false love is desperately dismissed in tortuous harmony, held 
together in each verse by a d ry ma la/s phrase in the piano but not particularly memor- 
able. In God Lyaeus the piano concerto chord adds grit and a catchy ta-fa-te-fe ta-te 
figure adds lilt to a jaunty, unbroken declamation of the poem in twenty bars. Callita 
song! The harmonic texture of Le Fleming’s Hardy song is now comparatively common- 
place—it is barely post-Parry—but the pianistic refrain takes the second verse to a 
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pleasant tranquility of hope for a renewed ‘‘summer’’. Harry Gill uses the same formula 
in his settings of four-verse poems by Belloc and V. Sackville West. Verse 1, statement 
of melody ; verse 2, restatement; verse 3, variation; verse 4, some sort of return to verse I. 
In ‘‘The Night” the last verse merely confirms the original quiet melody in C major. 
In the Saxon song the piano retains its refrain while the singer waxes eloquent over the 
“children sturdy and flaxen’’. A breath of the English shires (to borrow a line from the 
second verse), evocative in a bluff style. Tom Pender’s version of Shakespeare’s 
sonnet is careful of the verbal rhythm and line-grouping, but the music is trite, from the 
opening m f,s/se 1 t,d’/m’: :t/d’ in F to its final harmonization (with a slight alteration 
of the first whole bar to /:.,¢:d’,r’) with fe ta,s/de,m v m, fe/s,ta se, fe l,la/s as characteristic 
colouring. ‘‘Fear no more the heat o’ the sun”’ tightens the opening strain in the Dorian 
mode from the key of E in the first verse to G in the second, and then to a terrific B flat 
minor for the lightning and thunder, from which a quiet final verse, punctuated with 
bell-effects, emerges. A better song, though still on the obvious side. The composer 
needs to observe more closely the melodic and harmonic associations that may lapse 
into clichés, but he shows an energetic craft. In Anthony Bernard’s setting of the finale of 
“Twelfth Night’”’ one perky tune has to do for each of the four verses and its repetitions 
(bars 3-6 being dilated into 10 bars each time) soon pall, though doubtless the end of a 
play is no occasion for anything precious. It may be added that in every case the words 
have been nicely chosen and as far as technique is available, sensitively re-created in 
sound; but a further stage of fusion is necessary for a work of art, and here a reserve of 
inflammable material, within call or painfully discovered, is essential. This is where a 
song-composer shows his mettle while others allow their porridge to cool. A. E. F. D. 


Andrea Antico. Canzoni Sonetti Stvambotti e Frottole (Libro Tertio). Edited by Alfred 
Einstein. (Smith College: Mass.) (No price marked.) 


Henry Purcell. Five Songs for Soprano or Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. Edited by 
Gerald M. Cooper. (Novello.) 2s. 3d. 


Landmarks of Early American Music, 1760-1800. A choice and valuable Collection of 
Psalm-Tunes, Hymns, Patriotic Songs and Marches. Compiled, arranged and 
provided with historical and biographical notes by Richard Franko Goldman and 
Roger Smith. (Schirmer.) $1.50. 


These three volumes, which chance has thrown together on the reviewer’s desk, 
provide the text for a brief sermon on the re-printing of old music, for they beautifully 
exemplify the sort of thing that is theoretically worth re-printing, the sort that is 
practically worth re-printing, and the sort that is doubtfully worth re-printing for any 
reason whatever—unless to provide sport for reviewers. 

Let us consider the worth-while first. The five Purcell songs chosen by Mr. Cooper 
and his committee for the third volume of the ‘“‘popular edition of selected works” which 
they are editing from the Purcell Society Edition call for little comment. Three of them 
are even very familiar: ‘‘Nymphs and Shepherds’”’ (though not its choral sequel, printed 
here), ‘‘Let monarchs fight’’ from Dioclesian, and ‘‘The Sailor’s Song”’ from the last act of 
Dido and 7Eneas. And the other two—‘‘If love’s a sweet passion”’ from The Fairy Queen 
and ‘“‘The Shepherd’s Song” from King Arthur—could hardly be described as out-of-the- 
way Purcell. But the five songs are here made available in a clear text, the soundness 
of which is guaranteed by the editor’s name, at a very reasonable price. Scholarship is 
here put to a practical purpose. 

The scholarship expended by Dr. Einstein on his edition of Andrea Antico da 
Montona’s third book of frottole (Vol. IV of the Smith College Music Archives) is of a 
different order. The early fifteenth-century Istrian composer, printer and publisher, 
Andrea Antico, is not one of the great names of musical history; neither he nor any of the 
contemporaries whose work he printed in this volume, published in Rome in 1517, was 
in the front—or the second or the third—rank of creative genius. Yet his book is interest- 
ing and important to the student of musical history, for, as Dr. Einstein tells us in his 
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introduction, it “‘contains perhaps amongst all frottole prints pieces of the widest variety 
and shows most clearly the condition of transition, which about 1520 changed the 
frottolistic form and style into the form and style of the madrigal. Characteristic even is 
the title, which places first the canzoni; for the first specimens of the early madrigal were 
called canzoni’. Probably Dr. Einstein himself would be rather surprised if his editorial 
labours led to a number of actual performances of the strambotti of Alessandro Mantovano 
or the frotiole of Bartolomeo Tromboncino. But he has made available to scholars some 
important evidence of the early history of the madrigal which has hitherto survived in 
only two known copies, both preserved in libraries in or near Florence, just as Mr. Cooper 
and his collaborators are making available to practising musicians the texts of the Purcell 
Society’s volumes, hitherto accessible only to scholars. 

Messrs. Goldman and Smith might claim to have combined both functions: the 
scholarly disinterment and the popular dissemination. They have disinterred thirty-two 
compositions—‘‘fugued”” hymn-tunes, patriotic odes and marches, and the like—by a 
number of eighteenth-century American composers of whom the most eminent appears 
to be William Billings (1746-1800); they propose to popularize them in present-day 
America by re-arranging them in such a way that they are “playable by almost any 
combination of instruments and voices’’. But what are these treasures they have 
unearthed and which they propose to erect into “landmarks”? What is their value? 
Their interest? Frankly, their artistic value is practically nil and their interest purely 
antiquarian. And by “antiquarian” I do not mean “historical’’. The ‘‘fugued hymn- 
tunes’”’ of New England, like similar ones produced at the same time by the Methodists 
of Old England, are hybrids born in the minds of pious, but musically illiterate, men out 
of the illegitimate union of Handel with the Protestant hymn-tune, hybrids luckily 
incapable of producing any artistic progeny. If they have any place in history it is not 
in the history of music, but in the history of New England. The New England historian, 
or any intelligent New Englander interested in the early days of his State, might well 
study them with amused curiosity and with genuine respect for the earnest, untutored 
men who produced them. To have disinterred some of this music just as the composers 
wrote it, perhaps in facsimile, might have been worth while from the antiquarian—not the 
musical—point of view. Unfortunately, in the interests of popularization, the editors 
have interchanged soprano and tenor parts, re-set three-part choruses in four parts, and 
so on and so on. 

But why try to revive and popularize this rubbish? Because this is “indigenous 
art”. I quote from Mr. Goldman’s introduction: 

“The earliest American composers flourished . . . before the national inferiority- 
complex in ‘cultural’ things had a chance to grow. The first generation of the nineteenth- 
century began, with the rise of a more cosmopolitan attitude, to look with suspicion on 
their efforts; and the vital breath of creative originality then had to be channelled into 
imitative patterns. The inventiveness and vigour‘of a musically and socially satisfactory 
development had to succumb to the apparently reasonable (but thoroughly dishonest) 
imposition of European academic rules: no more parallel fifths, no more natural minor 
scales, no more home-grown counterpoint. . . . Billings, Swan, Kimball, Law are 
dismissed as incompetent—rude musicians, enthusiasts, tradesmen—or, worse, as 
infringers of the sacred rules of European harmony as then accepted! (But that 
Palestrina, Josquin and Machault did not know the eighteenth-century rules does not 
make them the less great composers!) The real provincialism was shown by the reformers 
who finally succeeded in establishing conformity. It is an obvious truth that the limited 
horizon of one thread of tradition (in this case, of English-French-German post-Bach 
music) has no room for the music of Persia or China—or of America! . . . The music in 
this volume, most of it, is our own. . . . The writers of the New England tune-books 
may properly be said to have evolved a style, and it is interesting to examine the music 
in order to discover and evaluate the characteristics which make that style. Several of 
these, such as the frank use of parallel fifths and octaves, seem rather obvious. . . .” 

And there I must pause to comment that the frank use of consecutive fifths and 
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octaves was strongly characteristic of my own early style, in the harmony-exercise stage; 
at that period I also followed the New Englanders in their tendency to cross their parts. 
Seriously, this preposterous introduction of Mr. Goldman’s seems to be based on the 
assumption that these particular kinds of musical illiteracy and incompetence were 
peculiar to New England, and the assumption is a fallacy. Rubbish like Alexander 
Reinagle’s ‘‘Federal March’’ and Mr. Sicard’s march ‘The President of the U.S.”’ is inter- 
national; this is the sort of music that really knows no boundaries. As for the ‘‘fuguing 
tune”’ (‘though Billings was perhaps not the inventor of it, yet he made it so peculiarly 
his own that his name will be forever associated with it’’), it was, as I have already 
observed, a favourite art-form of the British Methodists of the same period and (I can 
personally vouch) survived in this country in ‘“‘old Methodist families’’ till quite recent 
times. Readers ignorant of Methodist tradition may like to read the great Billings’ own 
description of ‘‘fuguing pieces’’: ‘‘more than twenty timesas powerful as the old slow tunes. 
Each part striving for mastery and victory. The audience entertained and delighted, 
their minds surprisingly agitated and extremely fluctuated, sometimes declaring for one 
part and sometimes for another. Now the solemn bass demands their attention; next 
the manly tenor; now the lofty contralto; now the volatile treble. Now here, now there, 
now here again! O ecstatic! Rush on, you sons of harmony!”’ 


Benjamin Britten. A Ceremony of Carols, for treble voices and harp (or piano). Vocal 
score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 3s. 6d. 

William Schuman. A Free Song (Secular Cantata, No. 2), for full chorus of mixed voices 
with accompaniment of orchestraor two pianos. Vocalscore. (Schirmer.) 50 cents. 


Like all composers who write “‘professionally’’—or, as Tchaikovsky put it, “‘like 
cobblers’’—evoking inspiration by work instead of waiting for inspiration before starting 
work, Mr. Britten gives us a considerable proportion of music in which inspiration has 
failed to answer the call. That is only to be expected of one so prolific, and we can 
always admire the technical dexterity with which he contrives to say precisely nothing. 
But when he does catch a favourable wind, Mr. Britten sails before it in a way that 
justifies the praise of even his uncritical admirers and the hopes that were set on him at 
the time of his début. He does it in this “Ceremony of Carols’. 

A great deal of Britten’s work appears to consist of the solution of self-imposed 
technical problems, often the problem of what to do with some peculiarly limited medium. 
In ‘‘A Ceremony of Carols” the problem is to get variety, even variety of colour, from the 
unpromising combination of three-part treble voices with harp. The problem is solved 
not only technically, as always with Britten, but beautifully—as not always. The 
beauty of the ‘‘Ceremony”’ is comparable in quality with nothing so nearly as ‘‘L’Enfance 
du Christ’. Its spiritual naivety seems as natural as Berlioz’ is, and like Berlioz in 
another work (‘‘Le Roi de Thule’) Britten captures the archaic spirit without imitating 
archaic musical effects. (I except, of course, the plain-song ‘‘Procession”’ and ‘‘Reces- 
sion’”’ for unaccompanied voices, unisono, which open and close the work.) Not the least 
beautiful, and technically ingenious, number is the Interlude for harp solo. 

The American composer William Schuman, whose name is becoming increasingly 
familiar, brings to his setting of three Whitman poems (‘‘Long, too long, America”’, ‘‘Look 
down, fair moon’’, and ‘‘Song of the Banner’’) one quality that Britten has brought to 
his settings of the old carol-words: technical imagination. Both Schuman and Britten 
(to say nothing of other contemporary composers) possess something more than technical 
skill; they are endlessly fertile in devising ways of handling their material, much more 
fertile (in fact) than in producing worthwhile material to handle. The interest of 
Schuman’s ‘‘Free Song”’ lies wholly in the effects, the devices; but the effects and devices 
are applied to the merest nothingness. The technical imagination is unfed by even the 
dimmest spark of creative imagination. To take only one of the twenty-eight pages: 
Mr. Schuman sets the word ‘‘flapping’’, from ‘‘Song of the Banner’’, in repeated staccato 
quaver chords for chorus and orchestra, rising in two bars from pp to fff and dying away 
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in two more bars to p—a striking effect. But the musical substance of the page 
consists of nothing but thirty-two repetitions of a simple 6-4 chord. One feels that 
Mr. Schuman could do anything with his material—if he had any. 

One final grumble, not at Mr. Schuman, but at his publishers. When one buys the 
‘‘vocal score’ of a work one expects to buy the whole work unless one is specifically 
warned by some such formula as “‘chorus-parts only’. Messrs. Schirmer call this a 
‘‘yocal score’, but the 62-bar orchestral fugue connecting the two parts of the work is 
indicated by rests instead of being printed in piano score. In other words, this is a score 
for choral singers, not for those who wish to study the work as a whole. G. A. 


An Elizabethan Suite for strings and four horns, arranged from keyboard pieces of Byrd, 
Bull and Farnaby by John Barbirolli. (Oxford University Press.) Score 4s.; 
parts Is., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d. each. 


G. F. Handel. Overture from the Opera “‘ Ottone’’ for strings and woodwind; transcribed 
and edited by Reginald Jacques. (Oxford University Press.) Score 4s.; parts 
Is. and Is. 4d. 


G. F. Handel. Sonata in F, arranged for viola (or violin) and piano from Sonata in F 
for violin with figured bass by Lionel Tertis. (Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd.) 5s. 


Arcangelo Corelli. La Foilia for violin and piano; 0p. 15, No.2. Piano accompaniment 
arranged from the figured bass by Frank Merrick. (Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd.) 4s. 


Barbirolli’s transcription of Elizabethan dances has the advantage of being sober and 
reserved—a welcome change from the overcrowded arrangements of other scholars. This 
does not mean that the pieces have now become dull; on the contrary, they are quite 
effective (especially the famous “ King’s Hunt’’). 

But why on earth we must resort to arranging virginal music for orchestral performance 
I fail to understand. There are virtually hundreds of 17th century dances, fantasias 
and sonatas for various combinations of chamber music and also for orchestra waiting to be 
unearthed and revived. Among the composers I only name Jenkins, Lawes, Locke, 
Finger, Weckmann, Rosenmuller, Monteverdi (a great Sonata a 10!), Neri, Hacquart and 
the two older Couperins. Their works are often of great beauty, quite apart from their 
historical interest. 

To-day it is more important to compose entirely new works and to perform old music 
as it stands than to bring old music “‘up to date’”’ by arranging it for modern orchestra. 
Barbirolli’s arrangements are very nice hors d’ceuvres, but they can never be the main 
dish. 

Reginald Jacques’ Handel score is a handy addition especially to the amateur 
orchestra’s library. It has the additional war-time advantage of having cues for the 
string players ‘‘in the regrettable absence of oboes 4nd bassoons”’. 

Once again Handel. Here is another one of Tertis’ competent transcriptions for 
viola of violin and ’cello sonatas. Is not the piano part rather too full? The age-old 
problem of the basso continuo is by no means solved yet, and each one of the old com- 
posers requires a special continuo treatment as different from the others. In the case of 
Handel the figuration of the melody and of the bass is quite sufficient for the establish- 
ment of the counterpoint. There is very little room for extra polyphonic lines in the 
right hand, as different from Bach’s continuos where there is often more space for improvi- 
sation and imitation. Furthermore, in Handel’s music, especially in his chamber music, 
three-part harmony in the accompaniment is to be preferred to Mr. Tertis’ four-part 
arrangement. Moreover, there are a few places where Mr. Tertis’ ‘‘crescendo” 
and ‘‘ff’” indications may cause less cautious players to over-dramatize the style of the 
music. In this respect the arrangement of the last movement seems more suitable than 
that of the earlier movements, since it is more restrained and less massive in the piano part. 

Corelli’s Follia has been arranged many times. I quite agree with Mr. Merrick that 
most arrangements are far too subjective and out of style with the original, and also that 
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his arrangement is on the whole much better and certainly less pretentious than earlier 
attempts. But I have a quarrel with him about the beginning. The pace, standard, 
movement and general character of the theme and of each variation is set by that of the 
solo violin (sometimes by that of the bass melody). Now in this respect most of the 
variations are admirably arranged, notably Nos. 3, 4, 6, 10, 17, 19 and 23. But the 
accompaniment of the theme (I don’t like the tritonus in bars 3 and 11, although it does 
occasionally occur in music of that period) seems too crowded; it rather anticipates 
developments of later variations and prevents the building-up of a climax. Another 
problem: the sudden calmness in the violin part in the group of variations 15 and 16 
suggests contrast with the excitement of the two previous variations. Does not this 
contrast seem broken in Mr. Merrick’s arrangement of variation 15? There is more room 
for solo display of the piano in the following variation, and Mr. Merrick uses the occasion 





very well indeed. E. H. M. 
Correspondence 
WoRrRKSOP. 
To the Editor, THE Music REvIEw. 25th Nov. 1943. 


S1r,—On page 276 of your latest issue C. W. O. has a paragraph about tonic sol-fa which 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. If he has read the last six months’ issues of The Musical 
Times; still more, if he has any experience of teaching sight-singing, and of church or school 
choirs, or choral society work generally, he must know that his jibes at tonic sol-fa as ‘‘a make- 
shift expedient’’, “‘this amateurish device’’ and ‘‘a kind of bastard Morse code’’ are pretty cheap 
and utterly undeserved. 

Perhaps I haven’t reached what he would call “artistic maturity’, but I do know that my 
acquaintance with tonic sol-fa, learnt chiefly from a modulator in an elementary school and by 
no means complete (for instance, I’ve always been hazy about the time-notation) has solved most 
of the difficulties I’ve ever met in singing modern choral works. I don’t deny that staff notation 
and sol-fa printed together on the same page can be very tiresome to read from, especially when 
four vocal parts are compressed on to two staves and there are words and (as often enough with 
modern works) a wealth of expression marks to be got in as well. As Dr. Harvey Grace says in 
the November Musical Times, ‘“‘I hold the view that, except for special purposes, works other than 
those of a very simple type should not be printed with staff and sol-fa together; it raises almost 
insoluble problems for publishers, and the result is almost invariably a cluttered page that is a 
hindrance to both sets of singers’. If your reviewer’s complaint is only against the cluttered 
page let him say so. But let him think twice, and if he doesn’t consider it beneath his dignity, 
consult Dr. Grace, Dr. Whittaker and other musicians of practical experience in this matter 
before indulging in further sneers at the system itself. 

Yours faithfully, 


LEONARD BLAKE. 


GLasGow. 
To the Editor, THE Music REvIEw. 22nd Nov, 1943. 


S1r,—I must protest vigorously against the sneer of your reviewer C. W. O. at sol-fa. It is 
evident that he does not read it; otherwise he would not write in this manner. I do not know 
Hebrew or Arabic; I have therefore no right to criticize their scripts. It is also evident that he 
has little or no acquaintance with choral societies. These contain staffists or sol-faists. By the 
latter term I do not mean those who use the letter notation only, but those who have learned to 
read staff by its means. They are always the quickest and safest readers and their intonation is 
invariably better. To have both notations on the same page is invaluable, especially in modern 
music, because many problems which baffle the pure staffists are readily solved by those who have 
the knowledge to look at the transcription. Eighty per cent. of the members of Scottish church 
choirs are pure sol-faists. The percentage is even higher in Wales. I once conducted a festival 
choir of 3000 there, and there was not an old notation copy among them. Are all these people to 
be denied the joy of singing because, forsooth, C. W. O. is not acquainted with their method? 
Dr. Harvey Grace and other experienced choral conductors have been pointing out in The Musical 
Times recently that the woeful decline of the standard of sight-singing in the British Isles during 
the last few years is due to the neglect of tonic sol-fa teaching in schools. Apparently C. W. O. 
does not regret this fall from our former high estate because it was reached through a system of 
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which he has no knowledge. To speak of ‘‘a makeshift expedient’’, ‘‘amateurish device’’, ‘‘leading 
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strings”, and to say that sol-faists have not ‘‘artistic maturity’’ exhibits an appalling lack of 
understanding of the work of the greatest musical educationalist who ever lived, John Curwen, 
and is pure prejudice against something with which the writer is not familiar. Was John Dowland 
an inferior musician because he wrote in lute tablature—not in old notation? The ablest students 
I have ever had were those who were nurtured on tonic sol-fa in their early days. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. GILLies WHITTAKER. 


[C. W. O. writes :— 

It seems that my remarks on tonic sol-fa have set the cat among the pigeons. Nevertheless, 
I remain unrepentant. Even allowing for the fact that a choir-trainer’s musical field of vision is 
generally bounded by the four cardinal points of S.A.T. and B., I cannot feel that either Mr. Blake 
or Dr. Whittaker have made a very convincing defence. Indeed, Mr. Blake goes so far as to 
confess that he is still a little hazy about time-notation—a curiously naive admission for the 
musical director of a provincial college. Dr. Whittaker’s argument amounts to little more than 
that the sol-fa system leads to Bigger and Brighter Choirs. This may be so. But is Dr. 
Whittaker, who is a musician, and not a mere choral conductor, content that such choirs should 
be so largely made up of what I can only call musical illiterates? Surely it is a somewhat lament- 
able commentary on the state of our musical culture that choirs should be recruited from the 
ranks of those for whom all music is a closed book save that which happens to be published in this 
ghastly notation? Does he suggest that a suitable motto for members of choral societies should 
be this adaptation of Keats: 

“Sol-fa is Truth and Beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

He maintains that staffists (what a word! as A. P. Herbert would say) are inferior to the sol-fa 
brigade as sight-readers. If this is soit isa pity. But the staffists have this consolation; they 
do at least know their musical alphabet, which is based on a system of notation that has been good 
enough for musicians (including singers) for the past three centuries. Still, one ray of comfort 
emerges from this discussion. The unmusical need not bewail their limitations. There is an 
obvious outlet for their untapped resources. They can always join a choral society.] 


To the Editor, THE Music REvIEw. GLasGow. 


"S1r,—C.W.O.’s letter does not carry us any further forward. He calls sol-faists “‘illiterate”’ 
because he himself is not literate in that direction and dubs them “‘unmusical’’ when he has had 
no experience of them. If he will do me the honour of reading the chapter ‘“‘The Claims of Tonic 
Solfa’”’ in my Collected Essays (Oxford University Press) he will see that, “‘ghastly” though it 
may appear to one unable to read it, it is a simpler and more perfect notation than staff. At 
any rate, he will learn something about it. 

Broad-minded people may be interested to know that before the war the use of the system 
was spreading in Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Poland. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. GILLIES WHITTAKER. 
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